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PREFACE 



At the* request of The President's CoiJWiissi#r>'flR''oreicn 
Language and International Studies, three U. S . ^glBIRnt ' 
agencies— the IT.S. Office of Education, the NatloilW Endowmeht 

- . ' y 

for the Humanities,, apd th* International Communication Agency — 
funded a brief Rand study for the President's Coumissibn- The 

• * 

study, conducted from March 5 to June 7, 1979, is -a largely ql^al- 
itative analysis of the supply and demand for foreign language 
and international- specialists and of the use to which their 
skills are put in the private and public sectors. -It is based on 
a review of the literature {n the field and on more than 150 

\ 

interviews with representatives of four main groups that affect 
supply and demand fojr spfecialfsts: O) universities and other 
training institutions; (2) private business; (3) federal, state, 
and international agencies; and (4) foundations and other nonpro'- 
fit organizations. 

•The, purpose of the study is to provide the President's 'Com- 
•ission with a description of the present and expected trends 
affecting training in these slfills and th^j uses to which they are 
I^ut; suggestions for future research; and a discussion, without 

recoipaendations, of sone of the main pplicy issixes« 

, .... • ^ ^ 

On the b^sla of a vety short , study, we camot pretend to 

offer quantitative precision or une<^uivocat policy recoomenda- " 

tions in this cosiplex fi^ld; however^ we believe that the policy 

implications discussed in Chap. 5 follow closely from the study's 

f;indings. * 



SUMMARY 



INTRODUCTI ON , 

— ' ^ 

la February 1979, the President's CooHDission on Foreign 

Language and International Studies asked Rand, to conduct a 1^ 

week stildy of the supply and demand for specialists in f bifeign 

languages and international studies, to investigate the ^relation 

'of these issues to national need, and to submit a briefing and » 

preliminary report to the CommiflBsion in June 1979. This final 
*^ - - 

version of the report is directed to people in government, busi- 
ness, and academic ^li^e who are concerned with specialist train^ 
ing and recruitnAnt. 

The study is based on a review of tl^e literature (see 
Bibliography) and some 170 personal interviews with representa- ^ 

«^ 7 ■ *" - . 

tives of busirie'ss, ^vernment, universities, and other nonprofit 
institutions. Using these sources, we investigated the t.S. job 
market for language and area skills, and tried to assess the con- 
cepts of „ national need, or shortages, the existence of which 
might imply very different future needs' in trained manpower from 
those now prevailin^y*^ Because of lack* of t4©e, and problems with 
quality and coverage of existing data sources, our findings are 
necessarily Jtentative* * . 

The government's principal •instrument for dealing with th6^6 
issues in the academic sector is the $17 million a year it cur- 
refttly spends, under Title VI of the National Defensfe Education 



Act (1958) to support foreign language and area Studies, fellow- 
ships and research at some -]^0 area studies centers in U.S. 

• „ . • i2»- "■ ■ 

universities We therefore focused our acadeoijp interviews and 

♦ 

literature review on these centers. Most of our business inter- 
views were with U.S. multinational firms from th^ Fortune 500. 
group, but th^ also included iSiternational law firms, management 
consultants, the press, and bank^ Our govfimment interviews cen- 
tered on the major employers of people with language and area 
skills: the larger foreign affairs and intelligence agencies, 
axkd the Department of Defense as well as members of Congress. We 
also interviewed foundations that have supported. these studies. 

FINDINGS fOR MAJOR ' RECTORS 

Academic Sector 

We assessed the academic secCTtf' s provision and use of spe- 

, ■ : ■ ^ T 

cialists accorc^ing to five criteria: quantity of training, qual- 

ity of training, quality and quantity of research, mix of skills, 

" ' * / * * 

ahd funding. With respect to quantity of training , we f^uncf 



that; 



The number of Ph.'D.s awatded In area studies has been 
stable (With some recent evidence of .declining ^ 
Ph. D/ degree enrdflment); the:quantity of M.A.s h^s 
be&n increasing • * * ^ 

Study of all language? at colleges and universities 
has .declined about/lO^^jpercent since the W60s, 
while the study of ifnconajop languages has doubled 
in the pa^t decade to a levejl of 60^000 students 



enrolled in colleges and -university courses. 

♦ 

Attendance at gradiiate schools of intelrnational 
affairs has increased. 

It has become harder to place Ph.D. graduates in 

recent years, except for those in economics,^ law, 

sociology, business, and athtfr professipnai skills. 

M.A. placement has been sx>mewhat easier, particu- 

larly for general schools of international affairs,^ 

« 

There is also potential demand for specialists in 
such emerging international -.field? as demography, 
energy, and the environment/ 

In other fields tliere is excess supply^ brought 
about by^the saturation of the academic job market, 
but the numbers of graduates have declined very 
little in response to Xewer job openings. 
The decline in demand is not likely to be cpmpen- 
^sated for by* government or business employment, and 
may pimply the need for curtailing admissions unless 
new sources of demand appear or extant ones are 

V 

expanded • ' ' 

The universities face a special problem in support- 

*** f 

^ ing specialists in rare languages and the more 

-* 

exotic areas of the* world- The demand for their 

. - f 

services is small, but subject to urgent demand 

from government in times of crisis. 



- viii - ^ . 

The quality of students and faculty has remained high in all 
these prograas, despite declining external support, which is now 
^Stabilized- iQ <?onstant dollars at perhap^ 20 percent of the peak 
levels of 1967. Interviewees stated that the chief current needs 
are for: v * * 

o Fellowship funds for foreign study and research, 

* . and adequate : released time for faculty;' • 

• - , . 4\' . ' ■ . 

o* Acquisition of special library materials, which has > 

been impeded by the loss*pf Ford Foundation fundinjg 

and by ctounting costs of proces/ing; 
6 Maintenance of national research, exchange and 

training centers, such as IREX and the American 
' ^Research Center in Egypt; 
o better training in spoken forei|^ languages, par- 

ticularly for use in business , •government and per- 

sonal contacts* < 

These quality problems raise an important Question: Is the 

%. * 

national capacity to train high-quality foreign language and 
international Specialists being .maintained adequately, in light 
of 'present and future needs? 

We know little about what has happened to the^ quality agd 
quantity of acadeoiic research -during the recent era of decline. 
We know that government funding of extramural international 
research has declined ab6ut 50 percent in constant-^dollar terms 
since 1967, but we do not know exactly how this decrease has 
^ffected'^imiversities* In general, our respondents did not 



A 



■■ ■ - ix ■ • ■ 

believe that the quality or quantity of research has suffered as 
yet but raany saw problems looming because of actual or inaainent 
reductions in library acquisitions and travel opportunities for 
field work. - . 

Therft has been interest in internationalizing University 
^^c^irricula 'as a way to improve the current mix^of skills y^^The 
following events and issues predominate: . < 

o Both external and internal pressures' are arising 
for the inclusion of language and international 
study in graduate disciplinary and professional 
departments,, and the inclusion of more interna- 
tipnal materials in the general undergraduate cur- 
riculum. 

o . Internationalization is being urged partly in ^ 

response to Title YI guidelines which encourage it ^ 

' ^ ^ ' ' . ' - ■ 

and partly to create alliances between disciplinary 

departments and a^ea centers, now that the centers* 

outside funding is uncertain. ^ 

o Nevertheless, internationalization is ^encountering 

. difficulties. Some disciplines and^professions, 

notably those whose graduates are easily placed 

(economics, business), have resisted the idea. 

o Employers tend to prefer iriternatibnalization of. . 

_ . , f ■ .. 

discipliaes to general area specialization {e.g., 
business employers generally prefer to hire an 
M.B.A. who has some knowledge of the international 
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environment than someone with an M.A. iQ area stu- • 
dies) . * 

Internationalization could divert resources away 
from general area studies, possibly resulting in 
more concentration on job' relevance than on intel- 
lectual inquiry, a prospect not universally we'l- 

■» 

corned. ' 

From the point of view of the public inter^t, the major 
problem is that many universities are producing graduates with 
advanced degrees whose skills are not appropriate f or ,the job 
market, and most college graduates have little background in 
international affairs. From 1953 to 1970 there was a great 
growth of funding for foreign language and international studies 
ia American universities, under the stimulus of Ford Foundation 
•funds' Cstartwig ia 19533 and federal funds, primarily Title VL of 
•the National Defense Educatiofi Act and Fulbright-Hays Act scho- 
./^tarship aid. This golden age pf funding ended in the 1970s. " 
Fo^d ^undation funding decliined and Title VI was eroded by'inf- 

i ^ " ■ 

lation (followed by a leveling off after 1975).. The universi- * 

' ' ■ " . - ■ ■ " ■• 

•ties, already Uh:d hit by the decline,' are no* conc<srned about J 

further erosion of* support. ^ 

/It is ^difficult Xo assess the effects of this decline, for ' 
several reasons: - 

o There are no reliable enrollment data for years 

since 1972, as a result of .Office of Management ami 
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Budget policies oa ^restricting govetmnent data col- 

\ * .■ ^ 

lectioa* 

o There are no adeqtiate data on trends in research 
quality and quantity'.. - - • 

t \o Specialists are in oversupply In the job^market; at 
the same time, c^ritics oi international affairs 
deplorje Americans' lack of international knowledge, 

o However, there is clear evidence oif selective • 

re^soux;ce shortages, notahly for foreign study fel- 

/ • . 

lowships, library facilities, and national overseas 
facilities. - ' 

o There iis also evidence of inadequate spoken 

* ■ . 

lahjguage train^iag, but it is not clear how much 

• • • ■ . 

this -reflects furtding and how ouch it reflects . 

faculty prefei^ences for emphasizing other aspects 

* - ' ^ of language training* 

**' ■■ * ' ' ' . * 

The data, provide some argument for maintainihg at least 
existing quality levels. That-^ight be done by some increase in 

'funding, at least to offset inflation, ors by concentrating . 

. ■ • ■ ^ . 

government funding in fewer centers th^n the 80 i't now supports . 

!^ ./..■■ 
The latter measure might cause^ an increase in the number of iso-- 

lated schol£kfs--those who would lose area ceifter support; it ^also 

might diminish the .^iversit^ of research and straining approaches/ 



Business Sector * . \ . , 

America faces important problems in its in^rnational ^ 
economic relatior\|i: large import surpluses, slow \xport gVowth, 
and declining value of the dollar. Although some ob^ervejrs con- 
tend that wider and better use of, foreign language an^ area spe- 
cialist9 <^ld improve our j^osition, ,the evidence argues that it 

cannot » for several reasons:, 
, * ■ 

o The -basic problems are structural: low rates^rof 
productivity* growth, the catching-up process in 
foreign technology, and domestic inflation. 

o American industry generally relies on foreign 

nationals for language and area skills, except in a 
few small sectors where Americans must deal 
directly with foreign clients (law, journalism, 

management const^tjjig, and to a lesser extent, 

\ ' ■ ■ ' 

V ■ % 

.banking), 

o Although some U.S. international firms expressed 
interest in more internationa^l training for MBA^, 
4tiany .of them see it as a trade*^l:)ff with additional . 
business training. \ ./ 

Vo Language, needs are of tea hard >to predict, because. 

expatriate staffs are very small and^are-^enerally ^ 
assigned on the b^sisQf managerial 
language needs - ^ . . ^ • 



9 
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Most of the 50 firms we interviewed assign very few Ameri- 
. . ' cans abroad . Americans account for less than three per thousand 
|>f .their overseas employees, ajid no firm we interviewed plans t*6 
increages^hat proportion* English is- tlie dominant in.tefnational 
language, and tije fi mas emp-Biy foreign- nationals "to deal ifi the 

local language. - Businesstnen are therefore less interested in 

. - - *■ \ 

; " • American.^ '-^nguagje and area kniJwledge than in their interna- 

- • .*'/-.• J . . ,1 . ' . 

ti^nal sophistication, .but neither crite^rion is important in 

* ' * * ^ ■ * 

recruUmentv Seve^ral firms, believe it is important tp maihtain a ' 

^ ' » . ' . ' " "• • ' • " ^ 

• ,• cadre o^ *acadepjic and government Experts 'in these f^ields, as a ' 

sdurce of imowle'dge.-^^ • % . » . 

. ■ • - ' ■ 

Xhe only circujDstances ia which^most Aaiericaa firms se^ek 

language skills , .apart fro^^,,so«e -trans latidn, are: (1) when a 

{irm is starting operations^ ii^/^ country (e-g- , China) where it 

has no local cadre; (2^-,4^hpa/host countri^js/ for reasons of 

" • ■ ■ - ■ 4- 

national pride ,v strongly prefer that expatriates speak the language 

(e.g., Latin America); (3) when English is not spoken in.tjie host 

country (e.g.-, NoJih Africa and former French West Africa). " 

Foreign-owned inurtiaational^ (Slnterviewed for comparison 

with U.S. firms) also have very small expatriate staffs* Unlike ' 

. many 'American expatriates, they know the^ language the h^st 

country, and 6ften have greater career incentives to remain in 

foreign S'ervice . than do Americans. These respondents do not 
>* ' ■ ^ ' , . ■ 

^* believe that language deficiencies currently hamper American 

firm$ on the international spene, but there was 'some belief that 

difficulties might arise as competition heightens/ 



GoverDtteat Sector 

We investigated fou^ typ^s of questions concerning the 
governoient* s use of these skills: 

^ 1. Questions about the type and level bf training of 
goyernaeat employees with these skills; 

2. . Questions about comparative career incentives 

for specialists in federal service and in academic 
positions; - 

3. ^Questions about the long-term supply of skilled 
. ' manpower; ' , ' . * 

4. \ Questions about the quality of intelligence 

analysis ia foreign ar^as, and the? proper balance 
* between shprtTtefm ^nd long^tierm analysis^ 

^here were several concerns about the level and type of 

university education and recjg^ltment for government service: 

^ ■ >. * 

o Top officials in tht intelligence agencies are con- 
cerned about inadequacies in cur rent training 
^ and use pf foreign affairs analysts.. 

o Mosr fi>reign affairs agencies mentioned recruits' 
Ijack of adequate spoken language skills^ but rou- 
tinely expected to remedy them by governmeAt- 
Sponsored .trailing. ^ . ^ 

q ^Senior officials stated. that intelligence agencies 
do not give employees enough refresher training in 
area studie?; and< analytical methods, nor enough 



opportunity to spend time in countries of their 
professional interest. 

Despite these reservations, ;foreign affairs agen- 

cies at the operating level generally cited iiigh 

: ■ * - • 
quality and apple quantity of international ,spe^ 

cialists, both in recruitment and care^t service • 



The major problei^s cite^ with respect* to gianag;einent and 
.career incentives f or "Roverniaent specialists were: 

o Career incentives, particularly in the Departoient 
of State apd in the officer cofps of tl^e Department 
of Defense', encourage geheralist^s at the expense of 
" ' specialists, thereby discouraging long-term area 

assignments and career commi-tment to research and 
intelligence. , 

^1 x * ■ ^ 

o' Various piressiires encourage massive intelligence . 

collection that may^ be subjedted to shallow and 

■ ♦ 

perhaps erroneous short-term^/analysis, at the 
^ expense of deeper and sounder long-term analysis. 



/ 



f ' " ^ - ■ . 

Although junior officers often benefit professionally from 

^. ■ ^- . * * . , 

language training assignments; there is substantial evidence in 

i - 

the departments of State and Defense that language and area 
skills laay be detrimental to long-tena career incentives- These 
agencies generally do not grant their highest career rewatds to 
people who are typed as language or area specialists or research 
*analysts;_such people tend to l)e frozeri in lower-level positions 



both because their specialties are useful there and because they 
are coBWOnly reputed to lack appropriate bres^dth of e^fperience ' 
for executive ppsitloas. 

Under the circujustances, it is not surprisng that special^ 
ists have a strong motivation either to don generalist's robes or 
to leave the service. We were told that highly qualified spe?. 
cialists often retire early frora government service,^ or do not 
reenlist, parti^cularly in the Department of Defense, where turn- 
over is said to impose particularly high costs on intelligence 

data collection* We thus confront a situation fraught with con" 

# ■ ■ 

'Siderable irony: The government is responsible for dissipating 
the vexy expertise it' actively recruits, and the constant loss 
tends to weaken th^ government's incentives to improve the train- 
ing program. / , * . 

Concern was expressed 6vl?r thet^ jLong -j:^a supply of trained 
mangowgr, particularly 'for esoteric language skills and high 
quality analytical Skills for intelligence agencies. The major 
problem cited was how intelligence agencies can attract people 



laL 



who combine disciplinary skills with area and language skilMs* 

^^'^^'^ special problems of governineQ^t international research 
and intelligence were cited: 

o Data collection tends^ to dominate analysis; 
o Federal extcfrnal research fundiftg declined 50 per- 
cent between 1967 and 1976 in consFant dollars^ and 
, the government foreign intelligence budget has also ^ 
declined, as? i result of iltif latiolji, 
o The best qualified younger area specialists do not ' 

■ - ,. ■ ■ ..... -.^ . ■ 

16 



* choose iatelligence careers 

o ^ Collaborat4.on between government agencies and * 
. academic Experts is less thkn it used to be: as a 

result, foreign affairs staffs find themselves iaore 
* isolated, intellectua'lly, from outside sources of 

^ . V. -.■ ■ ■ - ■ 

knowledge and critical opinion, ' . 

The weight of inference is that the U.S. government, despite 

its. interest in recruiting qualified speciailist^i^-doesS not in 

'■■ ' , ^■ 

fact place a high value on sustaining specialised language and 

area skills, except insofar as they are compatible with general- 
ist, careers. The a^ove^ientioned, c^tacles to effective recruit- 
ment and use of specialized staff are likely to persist /V^The 
decline gf federal expenditures on foreign affairs research i 
further evidence that these skills receive low priority. 

, ' ■ • ■ N 

We also interviewed two international ' agencies , the United 

* ' * ^ . • 

Nations and Wor^d Bank: They recruit few American professionals 

"both citing lack of fluency in , French as a common >nd major 

♦ " ■ 

impediment. They were the only organizations of some 150 we 
interviewed that mentioned language as a general barrier ta 
employinentn 
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Keeds and National Objectives ' " ^ 

Ve» define national treed either in terms of market demand (as 

%^ ■ ' ' ' 

useci in our job okarket interyietirs) or as a shortage of supply. 

* * . 

Strictly speaking^ shortages arise when more specialists are 
demanded at tiie going wage than training*- institutions can pro-, 
duc^;* but our definition also includes shortages duetto: (l) 
nonmarket or short-term market factors that inhibit the clearing 

At- 

of the jot) market (e.g., a wage freeze or an institutional res- > 
triction on hiring); (2) a desire for specialists, but tio means of 
p'kyi^ for them; (3) a normative belief that the nation ought to 
have more specialists than it now uses. Excess supply also can 
reflect nonmarket or market factors (e.g., excessive federal sub- 
sidy of graduate training, or shor:t-te^rta s^xifts in demand for 
professors) . < ^ 

Deciding whether specialist supply and demand is a 'problem 
that impinges on national objectives to the point of warranting 
politicai intervention is a value question, properly resolved by 
political-processes. It is very difficult to demonstrkti^ that 



any specific, observ|jd nat^ional need for s^pecialists does or does 
not exist; so m^ny factors go^ into th^attaidfisent or failure of ^ 
national objective that it is virtually impossible to. point a 
finger: at either the importance or* the inconsequehtiality of spe- 
cialists to the outcome. ' 

pur literatux^e review and interviews yielded seven national 

* * ' ... ' 

objectives, however, for which federaliintervention theoretically 

could be appropriate: national secixri^;^, economic -strength, 

international competence, healthy democratic processes, efficient 



training of specialists, efficient usf of specialists > an<J prooo 



tion of basic research* 



Natipnal Security ; Security needs for specialists could 
arise if: ^ 

^ o The market fails to supply the number, quality, or 

kipds of people that the agencies s^ek^^^ 
' o The agencies have the right people, but use them 
badly; 

o The agencies, the President, or Congress do not 
seem aware of the relationships between our 
national security and greater or* better use of spe- 
cialists. 

^ ■ . ■ i- . 

As for the first possibility, oost^^vernment agencies 
reported that in the current absence of crists they have 'adequatf 
numbers and quality of foreign .language and international ^KJls 
In general, in tertas of qtaaet demands , we did not observe a 

— — ; ^ ^ .... 

■ ■ • " ■ " ' • . I.. 

specialist-relevant national security jaeeirf, although intelligencii 
agencies stated that they would like to have more' specialists, 

jhere were exceptions to this general finding for som^ 
Skills, for; certain elements of quality, and for some agencies 
(e.g., certain rare languageor area Skills, fluent bilingual 
Speaking competence, and particular skill combinations of discip- 

f . * ' ' . 

lines, language^? and, area knowledge). The national security 

' ■' ■' • ■ V 

consequences of these shortages are unknown. ' 
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Governinent respondents noted urunet demand during crises ^ 
particularly for ^T-Ow volume'' skills, those associated with .areas 
usually of peripheral foreign policy interest. We also found , 
that foreign affairs agencies do not make effective use of the 
- specialists tliey recruit; e.g;/ career incentives in the Depart- ^ 
ments of State and Defense encourag^ people to becoiae' gene rac- 
ists, not specialists. ' 

Our interviews found that Executive level, and Congressional * 
support for agency requests ^or more language and international 
specialists is often lukewarm* We have no basis for judging 
whether these higher-level decisions do or do not respond, 
appi^priately to national objectives. ^ 

Economic Strength . Although our balance of paympnts problem 
• weakens our iiiternational economic position^ wp see no eyidence^ 
that business demand f or -.pr use of language and area specialists 
would fielp matters- significantly^ because: ,1 

, o^" Our trade position has deteriorated largely because 
^ of low f^tes of increase in U:S* productivity, the 

^ . catchiiag-up process in foreign teehiiology, and ^ 
f doa^stic inflation. 

' • * •* . ■ • ' 

■ ^ o Firms repor^d very littljs unmet demand for spe- - 

■ K * ■ . - 

cialists. ^ V 

^ o American firms rely primarily on foreign nationals 

■ « 

to. sj;af f their foreign offices > a practice also 
^ followed by foreign competitors of American firms . 
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' • ■ I . ■ . ■• • . ■ ■ * • • 

* ■ ■ 

Internationa 1 competence objectives . s^tem from the desire to 
.■•'/,. . . ^, • ■ 

avoid embarrassing incidents, such as poor interpreting, .that 

suggest i^erican ignorance of to reign languages ot cultures. Our 
government and business interviewees showed, ao inclinatioa to 
change, hiring requirensents , internal ttaining policieis , or over- 
seas assignment policies to forestall such incidents. 

A healthy democratie^process might be furthered if American 
citizens acquired more, knowledge of foreign languages and inter- 
national affairs. An. increase in advanced training and research 
could contribute to that goal by adding graduates to the pool of 
high school ^and college teachers. It is doubtful, however, th^? 
the market could absorb many more teachers unless the ^dleral 
government chose to fund interna t^g^al education in schools and 
colleges. ' 

It is also plausible to argue that a healthy democracy 
should maintain an independent source of knowledge and criticism 
about foreign ^reas |nd world affairs, :to avoid' a government ^ 
mpnopoly of eiq^ertise and cc^sequeat one-sidedness. Furthermore, 
because the government^ seems unable to conduct its- own effective 
long-term researcli^ in these fields , outside specialists may be ' 
the only"^ 4vaidable source of such knowledge* ^ 

Effectiveness pf Traiaj.ng . The evidence points to a current 
oversuppXy of specialists . Area center graduates are incii^asing 
slightly in number, while academic faculty and research openings 
are declining and government and business demand? remain rela- 
tively stable. On these grottods, Title. VI and foundation pre- 
doctoral fellwship funds should not be used to stimulate general 



levels of supply, but should be aUocated selctively to produce 
specialized skilly higher levels fof competeace, and^ needed 
skill-mixes. 

Three issues about traiaing quality arise. First, our 

respondents in all fields reparted that th^ quality of current 

. '-^ . ■ . . ' 

students reflwins^high,- despite declining job opportunities, 

although some concern was expressed. about future quality. 

S^Cond^ there were feelings of foreboding about the quality 
of. for«Lign area training. Academic respondents pointed to de- 
dining opportunities fot students and faculty^ do study in 
the nation or. region of their specialty. They als^o note that 
inflation endangers the ^maintenance of library, research collec- 
tions . 

Third, business at^ government respondents report that spe- 
eial4s4:s with £<>reiga language skills are not well traiiied in • 
spoken languages. * ' , - * f 

- ' \ . :' ^' * . ■' ' ^ \ • ' >'\ . 

With regard to^ skill mix /, employers contended t^at too many^ 
. specialists are produced -who have unroapkeTtable disciplinary 
skills (e-.g. , history, politiical ,s'c"ience, language and I'itera- 
ture, anthropology) and not enough; with marketable disciplinary, 
vocational, and foreign language/ international skill combina- 

* ■ ' - ' 

tibns.. For example^ Vthe business school and law school faculties 
reported Shc^rtages of e^impet^?nt faculty with, area training ^ni 
international skills (e*.g., international finance, the laws of 

■ ^ ^ ^- ^ ^ ^ \- V 

foreign national^). 
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UaeoployiBent problems for specialist were ^^^^ respon* 

dents, presumably signalling: excess training because of excess 

• . ■ ■ ■ • 

subsidy; poor comiBunication between trainers and employers; or 
general ecohomip conditions calling for the application of the 
usual tools \>f national ^onomic .policy* 

Basic Research . Area studies, in their present form; were^ 
developed for their applied value — to give America a more spa- 
cious and effective entryway int^o the world arena* Nevertheless, 
' ■ * * ■ . ' 

much of the research that the centers fund indirectly through 
additional staff or providing released time is basic* research, 
whose value Can be. judged by *the sa^e criteria as other b%sic . 
research. v * . ' ' • 

POLICY IMELICAtlONS * ^ - ^ ^ 

■ - . .'.'^ , ' ■ ■ * 

We have found tbat *certaip deficiencies in the foreign 

language and international -studpLes system may'tfce impeding the 

acKievement of national objectives* If so, 'it is appropriate for 

th« fcfderal government td consider new public policies in this 

field. Tljis section considers the possible' policy implications 

It - ■ ' ' ■ " ■ 

of ojur findings in^addition to thpse discussed in the'-preceding 
sp^Jtion. . ' A . ' 

An important chariicteristie of the- market for language, 

area, and other international specialists is that crises, such as 

► " • • \ ■ * 

war or international tension, stimulate rapid^ increases in 

government demand which ^ in time^ stimulate academic demand* As 

» ' . ^ . ■ — ■ ^' ' . ' 

government demand slackens after ^ crisis, it takes several years 

for the supply of trained manpower to adjust downward. Further- 
\ . ^. ^ . ^ 

more > the needed mix. of skills changes^ During the' 1950s and^ 

• •'. ■■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ : ' . ■ -. r^' . 



1960s, Bost specialists prepared for academic jobs; but in the 

t 

.197ps, and prospectively in the 1980s, academic openings have 
dwindled. Yet most* Universities/ often for u^fderstandable rea- 
sons, continue to produce an oversupply ^of ^Ph.IJ^s in disciplines 
where acadeaic jobs are ^ewl Meanwhile, they are^not hiri^pi^.-/ 
enough international si>ecialists tp jfieet demand-^in fields where 
there is high demand for combined disciplinary and International 
skills (economics^ political analysis for intelligence work, 
business, lav). This is a difficult problem; useful is it would 

■ ■■ . ■ ' J ■ ■ . 

be to discover w^ys to adapt t6f fluctij^ions of market supply and 

; ' ' 'A f ' ' 

demandi everyone conperned would benefit far more if the cycles 



of sul)?!^. and demand could be Mabilized. . » 

Our analysis leads us ^o sug&eSt consideration of -policies 
that mi^hfe affect both supply and demand / In relation to train- 
ing and suppljr , they are: 

\ • ' ' 

* ' ■ * • '. 

1. To maintain, as an interim measure, the present 
<real resource level o 4, university training capacity 

^ ^ in foreign "language and international skills, tak- 
ing account, thereby, of both inflation and the 
changin^international v^lue of the doilaf| and to 
; provide for a study aimed at making s|>ecif ic long-- 
run recommendations about the size and focus of 
federal support. \ v 

2. To restrict or expaind, by discipline, as demand 

* ' ^ '. 

prospects indicate, the level of admissions for 

■ ' . < . ' • ' 

graduate degrees in international studies. 

3. Tb maiatain^an agreed level of suppoi^V for. three 
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elements of foreign study and research: fellow- 

•1 ■ . ■ . ■ ' 

^ips for studjf and research; national cl^nters for ~ 

" *■ ■. ... 

^overseas research,- training, and exchange^ and.' 
■ - . ^ ^ ^ ■, * 

specialized libra.ry acquisitioas , 

4. To- take a variety of tactions to '.improve the. ievel 
ot competence in spokgn languages provided b^- Amer- 
ican training institutions., whilg maintaining other 

- ' ■ " ' y ' 

skills as needed for literary and scholarly pur- 

>, . ■ * " . ' ■ • . 

poses. , • 

5. To shif^: resources v' preferably throiigh^greater 

' . ■ ■ ■ \ ' • / • ■ ^ ■ > 

unj.versity-goveifhmeht-bus4iiess collaboration," from ' 

' ■' "V ■ 

^ low-demand to high-demand disciplines and pr6fes- 

*^ - . 

^ s ions ;^ and encourage more language and interna - 

* . - ♦ _^ 

tional studies options as a part- of specialjfefed 
disciplinary or professional training. 
> 6. To consider change's in the delivery of training 

through: greater concentration of greater disper- 
sion of area studiesf centfcrs; opening government 
language training institutes to academic and llbsi- 
ness users; and restructuring the government's 
administration of NBEA' Title VI. 

In terms of demand , the only problem that has emerged for 
business is the difficulty of transmitting' to the universities 
its moderate interest in foreign languages and international stu 
dies as ancillary skills. This gives- rise to., no new policy 
inplications, other than those already discussed for improving 



coIlaboratloQi and sbiftiog fb high-4ejaand skills. : , , 

^or govenusScifc^ vbrtcE face^;pereimial problems in managliig a 



vast labor force, acl^t of, tbe jDain prpblews — cycles of deoiand^ ' 
inadeijuate st4ff quality, and inapproprial^^fcareer iaceutives and 
consequent rapid turnover of specialists — are not* unique to the 
Specialties we hav'e b^en examining? yet they take on a pa^rticular 
fbna in the ca^ of languages j^jcid in^etnat;ii>na^ skills, fhe maoLn 
policy issues to consijder. are: \ ; . ' , - 

1. Foreign affairs agencies'* language skills /Appear '.to 
ixeed improvement.^ How should the' skills be 
provided — by )government tra^rning institutes, 

♦ * * * 

universities ,; istudy abroad? What should be the 
role of each (since each clearly will, continue to ■ 



have an import^t role)? 

The quality of long^te igence analysis is 



The quality of long^teSPintelligence i 

\ 

said to ba4^[^|icient and its quantity too small.* 

Can the skills of current staff 'be improved by 

refresher ttli|ning or more advanced trSining? If * 

♦ 

so , should government training, universities , . or^ 
study abroad be the main* vehicle, for maintaining 
skills? More broadly, are the pressures of govertl- 

©ent consistent with high-quality, long-term 

\ ■ . 

resea-rch in these fields? . 

3.^ Should the government maintain low-voli^e language 

and ar?ja skills during periods of contraction, or 

should universities, with government subsidy, be 

the longrtertS repository. of these skills?^ 
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4, ^Should foreign affairs agencies restructure their 

career incentives to epcourage specialization in 

\. . . b 

language and area skills? If so, should there be 

. ' / 

partially separate career specialist services » or^ 
r should general career development standards' be 
changed? ^ 

Should the government exercisejraoje control over 
supply by creating a coffimission to oversee and, in 
light of demand conditions and national need^ set 

V ■ 

priorities for federal aid* to universities, as part 

^ • . .. ^ . .'. ^ 

of a restructuring of the aid system? 



The government appears to be at a crossroad^ in this siatter, where ^ 

• * ' ' ' t ■ . ■ ^ 

it can choose among three broad directions to pursue* It can choose 

•Ito accept the current situation as it is, leave it to^market forcea 

* % .. . • »• 

ttS adjust supply and demand^ ^nd ^ope with crises by^ resorting to the 
firefighting techniques it has used in the past. It can decide to^, 
continue the low priority it accords to language andSinternational 
Studies, but revise its policies .and reallocatefits funding more ra- 

•4 • . 

tionally, to gqt ;the most out of limited resources while otherwise i 

. " ' ' - j- 

helping all partie^. to adjust to austerity. Or it <^an intervene in 
ft ' 

'■ * 

the marketplace, stimulate bptb su|>ply and demand, and promote Ian- ' 

■ ■ • ... , » 

guage and international studies among scholars, government employees, 

business people^ and perhaps' tlje'^citiisenry. * Th6 choices will depend 

on policyiaak^rs' ^petceptioxis pf national needs and objectives, and on . 

cost;-*a£fe&ti\renesd comparisons among the alte:qGtatives, This study 

' * .* " 

4ieeka to enable informed policy choices^ in a field where diverse 

♦ ■ / ■ * . , * . » .. ■ 

opinloHB flow and Judgment is difficiilt. 
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Chapter 1 \ 
.* HISTORY AND ANALYTIC DESIGN 



HISTORY OF THE PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSION 

Three events stimulated the formation of the President's 

V 

Commission 6n Foreign Langua^fee arid International Studies: 
interest in the State Department and National Security Council, 
Congressional interest, and .articles of the Helsinki Accords. 

\ In August 1975, signatories to the Helsinki Accords, includ- 
lag the United States, ^agreed to: 

. . • encourage the study of foreign languages and civili- 
zation^ as an important igeans of expanding communication 
among peoples for their better acquaintante with the 
culture of each country, as welT as for the strengthening 
of international cooperation. * • * 

Indepeqdently of the Accords, Secretary of State Kissinger 
issued an interagency memorandum in October 1975 directing a 
review of the problem of foreign area research ^and training 
activity. However, the resultant interagency task force, created 
under the National Security Council's Under Secretaries Commit- 
tee, never issued a final report. ^ 

In June 1977 Senator Claiborne Pell of Rhode Island and 

\ ' . ■ •■ . ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

Representative Dante Fascell of Florida sent a, letter to 

i ^ ' ' ...... ■ 

President Carter » proposing a Coonission to study the condition 
of^ foreign language and internationa^ studies in the ||nited 



States. The White House issued an Executive Ord&r establishing 
the Commissioa on April. 21, 1978. President Carter appointed 25 
members of the Coqjjnission on September 15, 1978, -with Dr. James 
Perkins as Chairman. 

...» ^ 

The Executive Order specified four objectives for the Corn- 
mis ^idn: 

1. ^ RecoaiKBeiid iseans for directing public attention to 

the importance of foreign language and interna- 
tional studies for the improvement of communica- 
^ tions. and understanding with other nations. in an 
increasingly interdependent world; ' 

2. Assess the need ih the United States for foreign 
langiiage and area specialists > ways in which 
foreign language and international studies contp- 

c\ ■ 

bute to meeting these needs ^ and the job market for 
individuals with these skills. 

3. Recommend what foreign language ^area studies pro- • 
grams are appropriate at all academic levels and 

« 

recommend desirable levels and kinds of support for 
each that should be provided by the .public and 
private sectors. 

4. Review existing legislative authorities and make 
recommendations for changes needed to carry out 
most effectively the Commission's recommendations. 



The Rand Corpoxatioa study primarily reflects the . 
CoiMis^ioaVs second objective, with **need^* defined in conven- 
tional deisanjd terms* ^ ^ 

♦ ' ■ ' * 

HISTORY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

The history of foreign language and ipternational studies in 

the United States shows cleatly demarcated stages, paralleling 

' * ■ r ■ 

other trends in American life. . * 

Before World War II the low level of foreign language and' 

international intellectual activity reflected the isolation of 

the United States. Owing to our dominant cultural heritage, our 

foreign area and language studies were primarily concerned with 

• Western feurope. Only a few scholars at a^few universities spe- ^ 

{■ < . ■ • 

cialized in non-Vfestern languages and cultures, generally the 

premodern languages of China and 'those of the Middle East, 
including Arabic (Thompson, 1970). Even our West European 
interests were nai^row, focusing primarily on Great Britain and to 
a lesser extent on France and Germany. Spain, Italy, .the Scandi- 
navian countries, smaller countries of Western gufope, Eastern 
"Europe, and the USSR received little academic att^tion (Ward and 
Wood, 1974). 

Table 1.1 isj^a chronology of the major foreign language and 
r international studies events from World War II until today. As 
the entries for the early 1940s indicate, World War II increased 
the national concern with foreign languages add international 
^^udies, extending it to languages^ and regions hitherto ignored. 
For example, in 1942,' the American Council of Learned Societies, 
National Research Council^ Social Sciences Research Council, and 
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the SsQithsofuan Institution organized an EthnogeograpMc Board to 

aid the Anned Forces^ and other agencies, with knowledge about 

• > I* 

foreign regions • 

Table 1.1 

HISTQRY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIES IN THE UNITED STATES 



1941 American Council of Learned Societies (ACLS) estab- 
lishes Intensive Language Program. (Stimulated 
college and university courses on uncommon languages.) 

... * 

1942 ACLS, the'National Research Council (NRC) , the Social 
, . Sciences Research Coancil (SSRC),^ and the Smithsonian 

Institution, Establish the Ethnogeograhic Board to 
aid military services and other agencies with foreign, 
region. knowledge during war years* 

1943 Foreign Area and Language Studies- program of the Army 
Specialized Training Program begins- / 

1943 SSRC maihtains a Comraittee on Worid Regions • 

Post WWII ACIS establishes the Committee on the Language Program 
(sponsored language research, provided fellowships to 
linguistics institutes, adininistered the production of 
language manuals)/ v 

1945-46 AGLS, SSRC, and NRC^ establish a Joint Exploratory 

Committee an World Area Researqh to investigate the 
feasibility of ah intercouncil program. 
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f , * . 

1946- 48 . SSRC Committee on World Area Research assists in com- 

pletion of Hall's survey of area programs in universi- 
ties (begun in 1946), sponsfors its publication (1947), 
arid holds a national conference on study of world 

areas (sponsored by Carnegie Corporation) • 

' - 1. ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

1947- 1953 Carnegie Corporation funds SSRC Area Research Training 

Fellowship Program* . . * 

1948 ^ U.S. Information and Educational Exchange Act pks^frs, 

establishing broad authority for educational exchanges 
* in all parts of the world. 

1952 ACLS Committee on Language Program inaugurates program 

in Oriental Languages with Ford Foundation grant. 

* .... • ■ . 

1952 Modern Language Asso.ciatipn (MLA), inaugurates Foreign 

Language Program.' v 

.4 • 
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1953 . Ford Foundation starts Foreign Area Fellowship Program * 

to support graduate^ training in non-Western regions, 
USSR, Eastern Europe, and Western Europe. 

u4953*19j67 Ford Foundation initiates and conducts International' ^ 
Trainii^g and Research program* 

1954-1972 SSRC Coamittee on Coinparative Policies established. 

1958 NationaPbefense Education Act (NDEA) passes . The 

Act includes Title VI, which provides the authoriza- 
tion to fund foreign language and area centers, 
training fellowships, and research. \ 

w 

V * ' ' 

. 1959 . * Center for Applied Linguistics ts established with ' \ 
JTord Foundation funds. 

* >* 

1959**1960 NDEA prograai begins; Ford Foundation increases ^support 
to foreign language and international studies. 

1959-1968 ACLS and SSRC establish 7 joint area coaroittees funded \ 
by the Ford Foundation (Joint Committees on African / 
Studies, Coptemporary China, Latin American studies, 
Near and Middle Eastern studies, Asian studies, ^ 
Japanese and Korean studies). ,^These Comiaittees have* . 
a mandate to administer research programs, assess the 
state of field, conduct conferences and stimulate new 
research • 

1961 Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act (Fulbright- 

Hays Act) passes, consolidating all previous , laws re- y 
lating to exchanges and strengthening tEe program* s 
support of American studies abroad and prombtion of - / 
foreign languages and area' studies at schools in the ^ 

United States* ^ 

^ . . . , 

1962 Ford transfers responsibility for Foreign Area Fellow- 
ship Program (operating since 1953) to the ACLS and 

SSRC- ' 



1965 Establishment of the National Endowment for the Humanities » 

which provides support for several elements of th^ foreign 
language and international studies system: research col- 
lections, national facilities » and strengthening of foreign 



language curricula » 



1966 ^.^International Education Act passes-; money never appro- 

. . • "•■priated.. y . . . ^ 

1968 IREX (InternatioDal Research and Exchange Board) Is . 

established as a joint SSRC and ACLS agency admini- 
; stered by the ACLS. Conducts official exchange train- 

ing and^ res«arch progrraas between the United States 
and 7 lastern European states for faculty and graduate 
<j ~" students. , ^ 



1971 Congressional appropriation for Title VI about one- 
half of 1970 appropriation. Reduced appropriations 
cause Suffloer Intensive Language program to be dis- * 
continued. ^ . 

1972 Final Ford Intematioaal Training and Research grants 
expire. Incre3sed Congressional appropriations allow 
^uffimer Intensive Language Program to be re-introduced. 

1972^ . PL 92-318 (Education Amendments of 1972) removes NDEA 

requirement that language training has to be a component 
^ of center activities and students* advanced training in 
order to qualify for grants or fellovrships • Allows 
2 new programs that were authorized under the never- 
funded International Education Act: (1) graduate 
international studies programs oriented to contempt 
orary problems or topics; and (2) undergraduate inter- • 
' ^ national, studies programs to provide" an international 
perspective to general education. 

1976 - /PL 603 (Citizen EducationV passes, with a trigger 

mechanism requiring that at least $15 million first be 
appropriated, for Sees. 601 and 602. Allows funding 
for training programs at K-12 levels and for adult 
education/ * ' 



From 1945 until the fate 1950s there, was CQnsolidation and 
modest expansion <)f the activities stimulated by the war. There 
were onlv a few new foreign area programs » largely concentCated 
in graduate 'programs at ^ few major universities (Ward and Wood, 
1974). Oriented primarily to East Asia and the USSR, the content 
of these programs reflected the post-World War II shift in Amftri- 
can international interests. University funds and the founda- 
tions, especially the Carnegie Coi-poration and Ford Foundation, 
provided the major resources in this period. 

The siajor expansion in foreign, language and international 
studies occurred in the next decade. As in the 1940s, defense 
interests accounted for substantial expansion of these fields in 
the peridd 1959-60 until 1970-71. In response to Sputnik, the 
Ford Foundation began tp. support a larger number of selected ar^* 



prog^rams at relatively massive levels. The National Defease Edu- 
catiou-^ct (NDEA) was passed id 1958 and implemented in the fol- 
lowing year. * J \ 

The jfflDEA presumed^at the security of the nation required 

* ■ 

the fullest development of the intellectual resources of the 

cduntry. It provided incentives to educational institutions and 

students to increase the supply -of scientists. - - 

NDEA Titles VI, Sec. 60la, provided for grants or contracts 

to establish centers for teaching certain modern foreign 

languages and knowledge ^bout regions in. which these languages 

were used. The fields considered germane included history, pol-- 
* . * 

itical science, economics, geography, sociology, and anthropol- 
ogy. ■ ^ . ^ , ^ * ^ 

Section 601b pr^oyided for foreign language, fellowskips, to 
be used for advanced training in certain modern foreign languages 
and other fields needed for a full understanding of the regions 
in which these language^ were used*. 

Section 602 established a,, research capability, to be used to 
determine the need for foreign language and international, train- 
ing and for the development of curricular materials* The Office 
of Education in the Department of Health, Education,, and Welfare" 
was giv^n administrative responsibility for NDEA Title VI. 

A third period, from the late 1960s until thp present, saw 
significant declines in foundation and federal support to foreign 
language and international activities and a ^hift in federal 
focus from specialist to general^ist' and citizen training. 
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■ ■ - . , ■ . - • - ^ ■ . . ■■ ^ , 

■ ■ ■. ' ^ ■ ^ : ■ ■■ . 

/ The reasons for th6 resource decline aire not entirely- clear. # 

. • • ^ ■ ■ " / • ■ , ' : 

The Ford Foundation traditionally uses l.ts funds to stitaulate, ' ■' > " 
not to naintain, activities, and its 1967 de<;i^on to oiake that 
year s five-year grants its final awards was consistent "with that * < * ' 
, tradition. [1} , " " ' 

^ Reduced federal funding, especially reduced coastaat* dollar 

funding, parallels American disengagement from the Vietnam War * 
and the national, reassessment of Americans i)ost-World War II 
international r^le. In fiscal year 1971, the executive requested 

\ • ■ . 

Congres^. to provide only a third of the monies requested in FY * 
1970 for Title VI. Although the Congress appropriated 50 per'cent \ 
more than requested by the executive, 1971. Title VI appropria- 
tions were still only half the 1970 appropriations. In prepara* 

.... * * ■ «< ■' • 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • " - ■ 

tion to phasing out the progrdia, the -executive branch proposed no . ' ^ 

funds at all for Title VI. in FY 1974. Congress appropriated ' t 

.'^ ' ' ' ■ ' ' • ■ ■ 

$11.3 iaillion. Since* then, the; program has received modest 

. ■ ' . # ■ . 

increases in funding, with Congress appropriating $17 million "of , * 

an authorized $75 million in FY 1979. • ' ^ 

External funding of foreign language and international stu- ^ 
dies not only Reclined in the vlast deicade, but became mora * 
dispersed among different kinds of education (specialis*t j under- 
graduate, and citizen, including K- 12). This re|^locat4on of 
' resources away from specialist training parallels the 



ERIC 



[1] The Ford Foundation had also intended its grants to be . 
used partly to internationalize professional training in such 
fields journalism^ law, and business, and the foundatioa 
. believed that disproportionate amounts were going, not to profes- 
sional, but to specialist trainirig/ > ^ ^ 
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deaocratizing trends in educational legislation (e.g.. Title I of 
the 1965 Elesentary and Secondary Education Act, and the 1976 
Education fpr All Handicapped Children Act). ^ 

The reallocation occurred in the 1972 and 1976 Education 
AaendncfOts to Title VI. The 1972 NDEA amendments removed two 
requirenents: (1) that foreign area study centers have a foreign 
language training component to be eligible for support, and (2) . , 
^that people seeking fellowsjiip support include a foreign language 
coaponeat to their training. They also authorized two new pro- 

■ * * • 

' gratts, one being an undergraduate international studies program 
to provide an international persppctive in undergraduate educa- 
tion* • ' • . J . ^; • . 

f _ ' - ■■ . ' 

V; ^ ■ • * ■ • ' ' 

The 1976 NDEA a«endiiients added a new section (Sec* 603) to . 
Title VI for citizen education. Section 603 authorized the ' Coo-'; ' 

■issioner of Education to fund 16ca;^ly designed educational pro- 

. ■ ■ ■ ■■' 

graas that would increase Aserican students' i^Bider^f anding of 

other nations and cultures. One of, its purposes was tp h^lp 

citizens evaluate the ratifications of Aserican domestic and 

int^jpnational policies. As a result of Sec. 603, Title VI monies 

for the first tis|e^ could be used for K-i2'and continuing ^uca- 

tion.* A trigger mechanism was added to Sec. 603, requiring that. 

at least $15 Billion be appropriated ior Sees. 601 and 602 before 

any aonles could be aillocatcd for Sec. 603. FYc.1979 ap*prppria- 

tions exceeded the trigger level, and Section 603 received $2' 

Billion. . . " 



^ The Office of "Education consequently change^ its regulations 

to require centers receiving Titie V| awards 'to engage in 

•t • ■ ■ ■ , '■ 

outreach activities at, Jevels of at least 15 percent of their 

title funds. These activities could iiiqlude as^i^istaace to 

other universities (e^g., access tp special library collections), 

^o eleiaentary and secondary school||^the business coanujiity, and 

the general public. Their funding could cooie from^^any source « 

ANALYTIC DESIGN OF THE' STUDY . 

The Rand study addresses four questions: (1) What are" the 
current supply, demand, and use of foreign lahgjiage and interna- 
tional skills? (2) Vhat are their projected supply, desand, and 

■ . ■ .• • ' ■ 

use? (3) What are the implications of data on these questions 
for federal policy toward foreign language and international stu- 
die^? (4) What additional research would benefit, policy decisions 
in this area? 

Definition of Tenas 



re^earc 



Our questions i;equired definitions of "foreign language and 
international studies'," "foreign language and international spe- 
'cialists," "supply," "deaand," "need," and "excess supply." 'The 
tetn "aeed", appeared in the President's second pandate to the 
Comission (" . . - assess the need in the United States for. . . 
specialijsts . . . /')♦ in much of the literature about foreign 
laoguagii!; and area specialists, and in the responses of those ve' 

•r »' ... * ■ ■ 

interviewed for ^ the Rand study • The concept is loot ^iitiirely 
sytiohymous with the conventional economic definition of^^Memand" 
and requires a separate explanation. ^ '\ 



m 

In defining these six terns » we sought to use definitions 
consistent with the Coawission's and Rand*s laandates and at least 
not iiicoasistent with u^age in the literature's on foreign 
language and internatii6nal studies, economics, and public policy. 

Foreign Language and Intetnat^nal Studies . We define 
"foreign language and international studies" to include any 
course in these categories: *. 

o nodern comiQon andt uacoovaon foreign languages^ such. 

as Hebrew, Urdu, Spanish, Farsi, Hindi, Bengali, ^ 

Samoyed. This category excludes la*nguages no 

longer spokea by any tribal or national group, such* 

* * ' ■ . . 

as Latin, Arabic, and ancient Greek. 

o Regional or country courses in the disciplines or* ' 
the professional schools, such as modern Near 
Eastern history, history of Brazil, the economy of 
Japan,. Islamic law (Sharia), Soviet nationality 
problems, Chinese demography. 
o ComparaCive courses, such as courses on Coiwaunist - ' 
elites , comparative ^governments , comparative reli-" 
gions^" comparative law, and comparative tax policy. 
o Courses that treat multinational institutions or, 
problems, ^uch as technology tra?iisfer^^-^evel<^ 
natioaSj^fljftfta^giijg''Xfie «urtina|.ional firm, interna* 
tional organisations, international . energy prob- 
lems, trans iaternational comaiercial contracts, 
United Nations lav, international legal problems, 
internatlopia law of the seas. 



Foreign Language and InternatioQ^l Specialists > **Foreign 

► ■ *v . " • ^ ^ 

language and international ^^pecialists^^ can be foreign language 
;specialists^ international specialists (without much, if any," 
foreign language competence), or both. We define any such spe- 
cialists as people who,, through the, American^ educational system, 

have attained a level of foreign language competency or interna- 

* ^ ■ 

tional knowledge, or both, that qualifies^ them fcfk jobs that 

would otherwise be unavailable or less available? to them. 

This definition includes people with: (1) (advanced graduate 

■ \ ■ • f ■ • . 
level) training in foreign languages and international s^dies, 

whether obtained within disciplinary departments (e.g. econom*^ , 

ics, with an international economics specialty) or in tlie profes- 

sional^choolis (e.g., schools of law, business, journalism, pub- * 

lic^ealth); and (2) intensive undergraduate training in foreign 

languages and international studies, combined with post-collejge 

training to cireate skills similar to^ Xhose in category 1. » 

This d^fiqitioa excludes people who .obtain foreign language 

. ' ^ - - ^ \ '. J_ 

and international knowledge only in^^K-12--o:r-oaly^iiTmaergra 

"V ^'^^ - — ; ^ ' - 

-t^rainxSg.^ Few of these people find jobs by virtu© of these par- 

■ " . • . / ■ . 

ticular skills. / 

« • . ■ ' 

Our definitibn also excludes people who attain Langufage and 

inter national competence outside of the American educational sys- 

\- / ^ * ' ^ ^ • ' ' 

teim, e»g4 through foreign birth or residence; ^ 

- . ' \-[ " , ' ^ ' \ / 4 ; 

Supply and Dema nd. * The job market, for foreign language* and 
* interna l^ipWx spe^ci^lists is a segmented market, thus, wf have 
to describe the quantity of supply and, demand by ^pecialty , quality , 
and use (institution and activity). , 



♦♦Quantity" refers to the number of specialists. "Specialty" 
refers to particular skills, suc,h as Ungues (e.g ., Farsi) , 
versus uiternational knowledge (e.g., a nns_ control) , knowledge of 
one country or region versus another (e.g., Southeast Asia versus 
the Middle East) ^ or one skill combination (e.g. , -international 
lawyer) versus another (e.g., an MBA who speaks Japanese). 

••Quality" refers to the level of competence in a particular 
foreign language or international skill. 

'•Use" or function refers to the institutions and activities 
in which foreign language and international \pecia lists find 
evployioent. For exaaple, specialists can work for the govern- 
ment » nonprofit research institutions, the private sector » ot 
educational institutions (uQiv^rsities, colleges, K-12). Within 
an institution they can work, for example, in operational versus 
analytic capacities, on long-term versus shbrt-tera analysis, in. 
research versus teaching. 

On the basis of _these_.<ii&tiiictions ^ we define supply as the 
stock or pool of foreign language and international specialists, 
by specialty, Njuaiity, and (within linits) use. 

The supply of a skill is usually defined as comprising all 
those individuals who occupy or seek jobs that use that skill; 
our definition, however, includes Specialists working in or seek- 

ing jobs that do not use their skills, as well as those in jobs 

. ■ ' ^ ' -h. \ ' 

that do use them. 



We chose a. **stock'* definition because concepts such as "excess 

supply" becoae more int;erp re table in that context. 

' The concept of use or function is more relevant for descrlb- 
.... . . k ' <■ ■ . ■ , 

ing the denand for than the supply of specialists. Within lin- 

its,' specialist labor can seek and obtain employment across 
institutions and activities. Supply is therefore less differen- 
tiated by function than' is demand. However^ ;^his substitution 
amo"^. institutions and activities has. limits, although the limits 
almost certainly vary by specialty. For'example* we can expect 
MBA51 with a Middle Eastern language and area specialty to seek 
and obtain employment in the private sector more readily than on 
a' university faculty. We can expect the revei'se for Ph.D. his- 
torian^ with a Middle Eastern specialty. 

Ve define demand as demand for a stock of foreign language^ 
and. international specialists. This stock is defined as: , (1) 
the nufiber of jobs occupied by specialists by virtue of their 
^training, by specialty, quality, and use; aud (2) the number of 

specialist vacancies that eisployers are trying to fill, by speci- 

'* ■ ^ . , 

alty, quality, and use.fl] - ^ 

Need. As we noted earlier, the federal govecuMnt currently 

subsidizes foreign language and int«»rnationa*l sti^^s* As with 

all federal interventions;: the original subsidy was based on 

presumptions of need. A ma jpt policy question before the Comku- 

sion is whether and in what ways that need persists, i.e., 



[1} Vacancies can be negative, i.*^e. , under some conditions 
employers may want to reduce their inventory o/ specialists. 



vhetheir it is chiiaged in nature or aioount* In the debate over 



this quAstion^ the concept of need is Used in se;^erati 



ways. 



report ^ relevant to soioe, but not all, of these differont aiean- 

In the policy debate about foreign language an^ interna - 
\ ' ' ' ---- 

tional studies, "need" has two, basic meanings: (1) "demand," as 

we .define lit above; and (2) "supply shortages." ' 

We can discriminate four uses of "'shortage." [ 1] ' ^The techni- 
cal, econod^ic definition; of shortages is a loarket disequilibrium. 
We can distinguish two types of disequilibria. The first type 
involves price Or quantity restrictions imposed by nonmarket fac- 
tors that prbclude an adjustment of &(ipply and demand. For exampl 
civil servicei hiring freezes or wage schedules can prevent cer- 
tain agencies^ from hiring specialists or being able to pay a 
price that att^racts them. 

The second tjrpe of market diseqtiilibrium refers to lagged 

1 . • * ■ ■ ''' 

market adjustments, i.e^, short-term disequilibria. Either a 

rapid decline in supply or an increase in demand can product a 

temporary, shortalge. For example, during international crises, 

federal demand for specialists on the countries involved may 

iiicrease sharply,! producing a supply shortage within the foreign 

policy agencies. ^ If these agencies expected their new levels of 

demand to persist] -we would expect a market adjustment. 



^' [1] We are indebted to Arthur Alexander of The Rand Corpora- 
tion for these conceptual distinctions among types, of shortages • 



A third meaning of shortage derives from the human propen- 

* . ■ - • ^ 

$ity to want more of anything desirable, short. of satiation. A 
^shortage in this sense reflects people's preferences in the. 
absence of having to choose from among them. For example^ poXi- 
cymaipers in a foreign poiicy agency may express a desire for more 
interna tioig^al si^ecialists, but be unwilling to commit available- 
, slots to obtain them. A businessman may indicate a desire for 
more employees knowledgable about particular foreign countries 
but be unwilling to spend the additional recruiting effort 
required to locate ^fBAs with specific foreign country skills. A 

shortage in this sense reflects desire in the absence of cost f 

' \ ■ ■ . ■ ' ■ • « ■ . ^ 

constraints and has no behavioral toeaning in the marketplace. 

A special case of the third: sense of shortage occurs when ^ 
prices of a good increase sharply and buyer»respond by reducing 
demand. In this situation buyers often speak of "shortages," 
although in fact they could ioiaintain their prior consuo^tion lev-^ 
els of the good if they were wiling to pay its increased price. 
•'Shortage" here really reflects the psychological sense of de- 
privation that accompanies reduced consumption of a good* For 
example, when American consumers talk about gasoline shortages^ 

in many cases they mean unavailability of gasoline at its, earlier 

. ■ , « ... 
prices and an unwillingness to spend additional resoijrces to 

« 

maintain prior cdnsumpt^on levels, / 

The fou>^ meaning of "shbrtage" bears the normative Senti- 
aient that there ought to be^ more demand for specialists. Shor- 
tage in this sense Underlies many of the arguments by specialists 



tbeBtselves in the policy debate about foreign language and inter- 
national studies. ■ 

Tlie reasons for the *'ought" involve asywraetrical information 
and values » tyj>ically asyonetiries in perceivi^d payoffs and time" 
horizons. SooM^one, usually the speaker or writer^ presumes to 
have flK>re or better information and analysis than the party who 
alledgedly is acting incorrectly. Shortage in^'this sense usually 
appears in conjunction with different national objectives. 
"Business (defense, foreign affairs) would do better foi!r.jitself 
and the qpttijon-if it hired more foreign language and interna- . 
tional specialists." "Our denocratic processes would be stronger 
if citizens were better informed about worlj^ affairs." 

Differences in tiioe horizons can also underlie "shortage" in 
its norBative. sense. For exaflq>le» it can be argued that our I 
foreign policy agencies have e^^^ogh specialists to meet the 
nation's i«Btediate needs, but «ot our longer-run national secu- 
rity interests. 

In su«»."need" can take on five distinct meanings; (1) 
deiiuind; ' (2) ^ aarket disequilibrium shortage produced by non- 
■arket factors; (3) a shortage produced by temporary market dise- 
quiil^ibria; (4)\« shortage of services that employers would like ' 
to have if they did not' have to pay for them; and (5) normative 

shortages, iris ing fron asynmetrical information and values. 

• • •' ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

This study ^syste0iat4.eally addresses need in its first, 



Sjpcondt and third senses. It reports stateiaent^ of need in its 

■ . ■ « ■ . ■ f 

foutth sense. It rc^ports asynne tries of information and values^ 

but does not evaluate the relative worth of opposing claims. 



Excess Supply . Finally, we can distinguish excess supply , 
the obverse of supply shortages. The two meanings relevant to 
this study parallel the first two definitions of "shortages./* 

First, we use e^xcess supply* in the first sense of market 
disequilibrium^ where nonmarket factors stimulate supply in 
excess of demand. For example, unlimited admissions to graduate 
programs, and federal subsidies of graduate training, can 
encourage people to enter these fields in numbers exceeding the 
demand for their skills. 

Second, we use "excess supply" in the sense of lagged oiarket 
adjustments, i.e., short-term disequilibriA* J*ist as rapid 
declines in supply or increases in demand ca^produce temporary 
supply shortage^, rapid increases in supply or decreases in 
demand can produce temporary oversupplies. For example, the 
decline, in academic demand in recent years should have produced a 
short-term oversupply of those spertialists who had limited job 
oppartunities outside of academii^. 

AWALYTtC RELATIONSHIP AHONG SUPPLY , DEMAND , AKD FEDERAL POLICY 
' .. . ".. . „ * • <■ . • ^ 

Job. market data, including evidence^ of either shortages or 

^ ^ ■ • 

oversupplies of specialists, have ho alitomatic i^lications for 

federal policy. / 

Federal action is nore likely to be indicated if: (1) ^ 

» . . . * \ 

curirent federal subsidies and regulations can be shown to contri-* 
bute to shortages or oversupplies; or (2) shortages or over£(Up~ 
plies can be shbi^ to a^ect the achievement of natioiial objec- 
' tives* ■ . 



■ .■ ; . ^" ■ . . ■ 

!Tht literature regarding specialists cites numerous national 
objectives » among which we perceive seven major ones: <:) strong 
national, security; (2) competent conduct of international trai\- 
sactions; (3) a stroi^g economy, including abundant foreign trade; 
(4) a strong democratic process; (5) efficient training of 
foreign language and international specialists; (6) efficient use 
of such specialists; and (7) ^promotion of basic research. 

The discussions about national security associate a variety 
of serious mis judgments in foreign policy with inadequate 'numbers 
of specialists in federal agencies concerned with foreign affairs 
and in institutions that supply information and analysis to the 
government (research firms and university research groups). 
These aisjudgments supposedly helped to provoke disrupted rela- 
tions with nations of security interest to us, such as Iran, and 
e^ncouraged American interventions abroad that reflected improper 
reading of regional or national events, as with Vietnam. 

Issues of American ^Qmpetence abroad shade into those, of 
Aaerxcan national security. We define this objective, separately 
cto include incidents that see® ©ore eiDbarrassing than hazardous, 
suc^ as »istake^ in translation in high-level negotiations • 

Some discussions of this objective reflect national pride: 

- •* ' 

^ the desire to appear effective in international affairs. Other, 
observers foresee more omihous. consequences of ineptitude,, argu- 
ing that repeated instances of incompetencfe endanger American 
defense by eroding foreign trust in oi^r ability to handle more 
critical situations intelligently. 




outers argue that small iacidents can have large effects C'For 
want of a nail the shoe is lost"). 

Discussions about the American economy link the paucity of 
specialists in business with forgone trade opportunities and the 
American balance of payments problem • ^ 

Foreign language and international ' specialists are presumed 
to affect democratic groce&ses in two ways* First, it is com^ 
monly believed that an informed citizenry benefits democratic 
processed by increasing the quality of public discussion and 
thereby promoting wiser public policies. 

Second, these specialties are believed to aid the democratic 
process by mantaining an independent source of knowledge and cri- 
ticisffl about foreign areas and world affairs. If' U.S. expertise 
on world areas were limited largely to government sources, our 
foreign policy would profit far less from the informed, indepen- 
dent criticism that the government so freely receives in domestic 
affairs, ^ 

The issue of efficient training pertains to the quantity, 
quality, and skill mix of specialists produced. If public subsi- 
dies or federal regulations prc^duce shortages or oversupplies at 
particular quality levels or in particular skills,, these policy 
instruments contribute to training .inefficiencies. 

Some specialists argue that the unemployment or underemploy- 
ment of foreign language and international specialists signals a 
nationally Inefficient use of these resources. This claim tends 
to underlie arguments about insufficient use of specialists in 
specific sectors (government, research. firms, businesss, univer- 



sities,' colleges* and eleoentary and secoadary schools)T-that is 
about "shortages" in the aonaative sense. 

This study identifies another sense of inefficient use: 

* * ■ 

inappropriate einployment. Oganizations can hire specialists for 
their specialist skills and subsequently fail to use them in 
their specialist capacity. 

The literature rarely connects a basic research objective 
with foreign language and international studies. This is partly 
because these studies achieved prominence in response to applied 
needs, particularly defensi; needs. However, the nation places a 
positive value on basic research, as evidenced by, e.g., the 
basic research nission of the National Science Foundation. We 
can distinguish this from other objectives, including that of' 
^^laintaining an independent source of knowledge and - criticism - 

, •' V It is extraordinarily difficult to demonstrate that either 
shoi;^ages or dversupplies , of specialists affect the achievement 

. of national objectives. Reasonable people rarely agree in the 
first place on whether a national objective has been adequately 
■et or not. And even if there is agreement, the attainment of a 
national objective^ involves such a multiplicity of faQtors that 
' it iji almost impossible to isolate the contribution of specialist 
skills. As a first approach' to the problem, we can suggest ways 
in which the Coomiission might think about the evidence put before 

.• it. . ■■■ . / ; . _ 

i ' ■ ■ . ■■ ■ 

Wis can test the hypothesis that shortages or oversupplies of 

specialists do not affect; the attainment of national objectives, 

XiOgicaIly»^howev6r» ve can only reject j never accept, this 
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^ ■ 

■ * ■ 

hypothesis. In other vords we can show, logically, that shortages 
or a^versupplies of specialists do affect the attainment of 
tional objectives^ but ve cannot jshow that they do not* Evidence 
of such effects can always exists and we be unaware of its exis- 
tence* . ' 

Although logically possible, showing that specialists affect 
the attainiSient of national objectives is difficult in practice* 
Specialists are only one of many potential factors in their \ 
atfiainiaent. Estimating the effect of any one influence ulti- 
mately! tends to rely on judgments that are susceptible to 

« 

asymmetries of information and values.-* For example, the litera- 
ture reports disquieting statistics on Americans* knowledge of 
foreign languages and international affairs and on the underuse 
of specialists, biit the connection with national objectTives is 
not clear. Do these deficiencies hinder our objectives, and if - 
so, to what extent? * 

Even if these deficienciei- are detrimental , logically ve 
cannot conclude that corritcting thes^ill necessarily pr(Msote ^ur 
objectives. ^*Bad practices** are usuiiilly discussed a$ tliough 
"good practices" were 'Hfree goods— ^wbich they obviously^' are not. 

Tradeoffs are always- involved » and bad practices cin be less 

• * ■ •i 

detriaentsl to our national objectives than the consequences of 

f.' ■ • . 

estal>^sbing good ones^ * , ^ 
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STUDY msim AMD DATA SOURCES 

This tectioa describes our data sources and data coIXe^tjloii 
procedures. For two reasons the study is priaarily qualitative . 

• * . 

First, we had only eaough tiae and resources to coliict data fron 
a purposive, not represeiitative, sample of users and suppliers of 
specialists in foreign languages and international studies. 
Second » existing quantitative data turned out to be fragsaieataryy 
tand ve lacked tise to collect systeotatic quantitative data, even 
fron our purposive saoiple* 

The study relies on three sources of data: literature 
review, compilation of /ll accessible quantitative data on supply 
and demand by type of s;upply and user; and 170 interviews with 
people in business^ government, nonprofit organizations Xinclud- 
ing universities), and professional interest groups* ( 

Literature Review 

We conducted a literature review of approximate^ 200 items 
(see Bibliography)'. The ifeos include unpublished dissertations, 
books ^articles, rjeports, and letters and. testimony stimulated by 
the Presidential Cpmuiission. Tfaey were reviewed for information 
on supply, demand, \ shortages, and excess supply-. 




Compilation , of Quaihiitative Data 

We; tried^ obtlain published trend data for the last decade 



for several supply aiid'demand variables. Appendix C lists these.^ 

1 » ^ " " ' * . . • ♦ 

variables in d(2!tail* : , • * - 
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In brief, for s\^pply researched for data oa training 
re^oiiirces^ ti^e structure of foreign lan^agi^ and intemational 
ceiiter f^rogtams, the quantity and skill mx of specialists pro- 
duced^ job plfceoareat of specialists, and research production. 

t > - - ■ 

' For demand we tried to obtain e^loyisent trends for special- 

ists by major sector (government, business, and the colleges and 

universities). We tried to project college and university demand 

* .■ * • . * . ■ . 

by obtaining the age distribution -of current foreign language and 

international faculties. - <^ 

Although- we did not expect to find good or complete 'data/fQr 

all var^^bles, the dismal state ^of the published supply ^nd 

demand data base startled us. . Data either did not exist \were 

Very fragmentary, or were badly out of date for most variables. . 

Evf!n where data existed for the decade, the samples changed from 

year to year/ * , 

? * 

The data that we could compile came from the National Center 

■'■«>■•' . * ■ . . ' ^ 

for Educational Statistics^ Title VI applications to the Office 

of Education, statistics frdm the professional associations, 

university catalogs;^ two studies of business demand (Inman, 1978, 

and Wilkins and Arnett, 1976), a study of government demand . 

prepared for the Commis^s^ion^ by James Ruchti o!f th6 Department of 

State, a few systematic studies of supply (e.g.. Barber and Ilch-* 

' ' \ . . ■ - • ■ 

man, 1979;^ Lambert, 1973; ^fassey, 1977; and McCaughey, 1979) , and 

our own interviews with major suppliers' and users of foreign 



language and international skills. 



lotervieyii 

'We conducted seaistructured^interyiews with experienced peo- 
ple Moag-ttitjor suppliers and users of specialists. Originally, 
we had expected to use these interviews to: (1) understand the 
reasons for observed supply and de»»nd trei?ds; (2) elicit respon- 
deists' views of the quality of specialists over time; (3) deter- 
fliioe whether respondents interpreted sup^ply and demand problems 
c^ag temporary or long-run market disequilibria; and (4) obtain 
ref^pondents * estimates of future supply and demand'^for specialist 
skills. As the state pf the supply and demand data base emerged ^ 
we added questions about other variables. ' * 

Table 1.2 describes the sarket groups from which we -selected 
a purposive sample and the narket functions for which we obtained 
inforBation. The saaple consisted of for-profit firss; govern- 
■ent agencies (international, federal/ state, and local); col- 
leges and universities; research^ firms; foundations; int6r- 
sectoral organizations, such as^ the American Council of Learned 
Societies; and professional interest groups « such as the ptofes-^ 
sional associations for area studies. 

Depending on their aarket function, we obtained inforBation 
fvod thea as suppliers of skills or research; subsidizegcs of 
skill production or research; users of skills in operational or 
analytic/research capacities; and professional representatives. 

Appendix B lists the sampled firms by sector. In the busi-- 
nesk sector we interviewed 45 American and 5 foreign-owned firms, 
the American firms being predominantly Fortune 500 firms with 
Urge inttftnatilonal operations within their industrial category, 
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. table 1.2 

POPULATIONS SAJJPI£D AND THEIR MARKET FUNCTIONS 





Populatiok 




Market FuQCtiohs ^ s 


1. 


F6r-prof it; f ims < 


0 


— ■- - - — ' 1. ' — ' ' 

User of skills, prioarily for 
. operations. ■ 


2. 


GovernBent - 

** 

■■ ^ ■ 


0 

- 0 


Us4r of ffkills ^for o{)^ra£ions 
arid ia^house an|} contract re- 
search, and analysis. ^ ^ 
Limited su|)i)ilier of skills. 
Subsidizet of skill pifoductioa. 


3. 


Colleges and universities 

' . .. . . * t» 


0 . 

0 
0 


• User of iskills fo^r operations 
(teaching and research). 
Supplier of skills and infor- 
siation* ^ 

Subsidizer of still production. 


4. 


JReseasrch firtas ^ 

. '■ 


0 


Us€^ of skills for research 
and analysis. 

^ _ _J ii^. 



5. Foimdations ^ " o User of skills for operations 

and sooe in-house reisearcb. 
y / o Subsidizeur of skill and 

, .. . inforSsation production 

(directly or tbrougb interr 
^eptojcaLl JirganizAtions),-- 



6. Intersectoral 


0 User of skills for operations 


organizations 


jjnd sbtte in^house research. 


(e.g., IREX) . 


< 0 Subsidizer of skill and 

* 




research production* ^ 



7. Prpfessiooal interest o Professional and political 

group# (e.g. , Aaerican . representatives for the 

Council of Education) foreign language and inters 

^ national specialist cosmtunity. 




•■-w^-, - 



' ■ ■ ■ ■ • ' , ■ 

e.g. y electronics. Thus; the saapling did not include larger 
Aaericaa firas Vith s«all international operations, or sioaall ones 
whose business was substantially international, such as the sn^ll 

We included foreign^owned iateraatiooal firms ia the sanpX^ 

f : t . . 

o coapare tbeir use of foreign language and international skills 
in Overseas offices with i:hat of Aiiserican firraa^ We selected the 

foreign-owned faras sooiewhat opportunistically/ oi^tching them 

■ . 

with American f ir«s in the saaple by industrial sector and vary- . 
ing the nation of ownership* ' 

The government sample consisted of 4 present or former 
members of Congress and Congressional staff members; 10 foreign 
policy agencies; 2 international agencies; 4 domestic agencies;' 7 
state international trade and. economic development offices; 4 
Chanbers of CooMBerce; and ^ port anthoritjps. The federal sample, 
mainly consisted of the larger foreign aJTf airs ligeacies^ with 
only a few smaller foreign affarirs agencies and domestic agencies 
with international divisions. For example^ the Arms Control and 
Disanaament Agency and the Treasury Department were .not included < 
The state sample consisted of the seven most indu^toflalized- 
states^ as measured by 1976 value added add value of shipments; 
the local sample consisted of the largest SMSAs and most active 
ports. ■ 

In the acadeaic sector we sampled f row three kinds of insti- 
tutions: foreign language and iii:t.ernational programs oriented 
primarily to the academic market (e.g., the UCtA Center for Near 
Eastern Studies); professional schools with foreign language and 
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international^ program cooponeptft (e.g.» Harvard Law School and 
the American Graduate School of Internation,al Management); and ' 
loreign language and/or international programs oriented priiaarily 
to the nonacadeniic toaBket (e.g., the Fletcher School of Interna^**^ 
tional Law and Diplosacy). 

The final acadenic sample of 63 intervfewss at 49 organiza- 
tions comprised 35 organizations oriented primarily to the 
academic market; 5 professional schools; and 9 programs oriented 

» 

primarily to the non-academic market. Included in the third 
category are two language training programs run by the government 
(the Foreign Service Institute ahd Defense Language Institute) 
and one for-profit language training program, the Monterey Insti- 
tut6 of International Studies, * 

The sample of academically oriented programs consisted pri- 
aiarily of East . Coast and West Cbasft centers that have^receiveji 

Title VI support and certain more East Asian and Middle Eastern 

* 

center^ than Latin American and South Asian centers. The profes* 
sio'nal school sample was composed primarily of lav and business 
sphobrs* Some of the academic interviews were conducted by telephone, 

foundation sample consisted of the largest donors^ stra- 
tified by general support (e.g^. , the Jord an^ Mellon Foundations) 
and specialized area or^problem ^upport (e.g., the Rockefeller 
Foundation). We interviewed ^(foundations., two nonprofit 
"^reSearch fitms with foreign language and international i^jpeciaiist 

; . • " ;■■ ■ . • ■ ^ , - ■ . 

staffs; and 10 prof essionaT interest groups, 7 of these being 

^ • . ' ' • • \ ■ " 

professional area association^. 
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Although the ioterviWw sasple lacked representativeness, we 

believe that the intervievg yielded clear qualitative supply and 

■■" * . . . ■•• ■ ■ ■. ■ ■ 

demand patterns' for the Baijor suppliers and users of intern^^- 

tional skills (business, gl^yernaent, and the universities). 

We developed separate linterview guides for the universities. 

.govemnent and business » an<^ the foundations and nonprofit 

research fims. We-pretestid the guides with relevant organiza- 

.tions» located priaarily in Los Angeles. The final Versions 

appear in Appendix A. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT , * 

Chapters 2, 3» 'and A report our supply and.deoand results 
for the auijor narJeet actors. Chapter 2 describes the acadeo^ic 
sector; Chapter 3, the business sector; and Chapter 4» the 
^ove^naent sector. Chapter 5 discuases, the implications, pf our 
findings for national objectives, public policy and rese^^rch. 
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Chapter 2 ' . 

THE ACADEMIC SECTOR 



INTRODUCTION , . ' 

This chaptier deals only with Issues that, are relevant' to 
advanced international studies at the university graduate level, 
insofar as they are appropriatel^aaenable to governaent policy 
intervention. It does not address qiiestions relating to special- 
ized undergraduate training in international affairs or to propo- 



sals for increasing the international elesMnts of eleisentary, 
Secondary, and college instruction. ^ 

The sain subjects we discudS'<^*-graduate traiaing^ pre-' and 
postdoctoral research^ and BUiinteQance of slcill8-«*are of aajo;: 
^ ijaportance to language depart»eiits» area studies prograas^ and 
schools of intematioaal affairs » and of substantial interest to 
other university departments and professional schools that now or 
later slight include international studies as part of* their degree 
• progriitts » ^ ■ 

The questioi^s at issue include; 



o Are universities supplying an appropriate number of 
-international studies graduates to meet^ the demand ^ 
and is their training appropriate for the jobs 
available? 

o\ Is the quality of specialized trainiQg high enough 
and stable enough to meet academic » business » and 
govertuttent demands satisfactorily? 



)0<> the faculties have adequate opportunity to con- 
d^ct^research and aaintaxQ their skills through 
released tine and research abroad? 

o Is there an appropriate ifeiBphasis oa effectively co»t 
biniag area studies ^ith other acadeaic disciplines 
and prof essiooaX studies? 

o Is federal fuading for these^purposes appropriate ia 
asount and emphasis^ and is federal organization 
appropriate and effective for supporting foreign 
. lijd^uage studies? ' 



In this chapter we seek to answer, these questions on the 

5. ' ' ■ ■ ■ . . ■ ■ 

basis of our survey of prevailing conditions in the universities 
and the acadenic job^siarket. * In so dcking.^ may lay ourselves 
open to the criticisn that our assessnent fails to take into 
account "national needs," a criterion that' the academic conioaunity 
stresses heavily in urging greater government support for inter- 
national studies. Biit a concern with national needs in this 
chapter — as distinct froai actual deMuds — would have led ihevit- 
ably to our injecting value judg^nts into « our assessment* We 
are aware t however, that national needs are an important issue 
that plays a central role in government decisions on educational 
policy and allocation of federal funding. We therefore address 
the issue in Chapters 1 and 5. r 

* 

REVIEW OF FINDINGS ' " . 

this portion . of our survey is based oh a review of the ^ 
literature anct on 63 personal interviews with faculty and | 
acadenic administrators at 49 centers, schools of international 
affairSii and professional schools^ supplemented by some 20 tele-* 
phohe~itttervxews. ~We arrived at the following major findings. 



The surge of external (priaarily private) support fs>t inter- 
n*tional studies during the 1960s should properly be viewed as an 

* . ■ • 

< idiosyncratic phenomenon instead of as a. standard for setting 
today's noras. The flow of government resources into the field 

4 . 

has generally stabilize^ in recent years, alt:hough on a somewhat 
lower level than during the preceding period; however, rising 
inflation and the sharp "decline of other external funding are now* 
beginning to threaten the maintenance of academic training pro- 
grams and research capabilities. 

The evidence suggests that there is a considerable excess of 
supply over demand in the academic Sector, where tenured employ- 
ment opportunities for international specialists are shrinking. 
The extent of this overproduction, however, is very much a fiinc- 
tion of the international specialist's- choice of world area and", 
more important, of his or her disoiplinary specialty and mix.df 
skills. Demand from the nonacademic sector does not compensate 
for the so ftenin g of the academic job market. The reasons are 
varied, but lie in part in the academic programs' ^reluctance to 
train for the heeds of nonacademic work. 

Prospects for a better supply-demand balance for, interna- 
tional and foreign language specialists do not appear favorable 
for the years ahead unless the universities inake greater efforts 
ta point their training more directly to academic and nonacademic 
job markets— or unless external events draioatically increase 
employisent of>portuflities . 



63 



The gcQferal schools of iotematibnal studies havcfewer dif 
ficulties in pUcing their graduates » «ost of whoa are M.A.s aiai< 
iog for ei^loyaeilt in govenuieiit aod the private sector* not 
Ph.D.s with acadenic pos^itions in Bind. The policy of these 
schools is to proaote the acquisition of such skills as quantita- 
tive analysis^ statistics; econoaics, and the lik^, that nake 
theit^^^duMtes attractive to esployers. Sooe university 
language departaents and area centers are beginning to move in a 
siaiilar direction ^^oth for self-preservati<A^and to m^ve, with 
the ti»es, through cross-fertillssation with business schools, 
professional schools, and international studies programs. It 
will probably be judicious to intensify those efforts, together 
with further curtailoMut of Ph.D. production. ' 

These and other of out bindings are presented below in more 
detail un<^er the following headings: Structure of the Intema- 
tioiul Studies Field; Resources; Growth and Present State of 
Training Programs; Academic Demand for Foreign Language and Area 
Specialists; Maintenance of an Adequate Research Capability; and 
the Academic/Govenuent Interface. 

STRUCTURE OF TIffi INTEBNATIONAL STUDIES FIELD 

More and more American universities are venturing into the 
field of international studie?. Specialized schools have even 

4 

been established »eet specif iq aceds io the government and the 

priv«tfl!f^s«^ctor. Not NSttrprisingly^ this trans ^c^rmati on has led to 

/' ■ 

a good deal of experimentation^ producing structural changes *as 

well as cospetition and conflict among the various training 

' • * • * /' 
apprbaches. _ 
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Not counting the large niu^r of university departments 
devoted to the teaching of non-^Vesteni languages ^ the* interna- 
tional studies systen currently includes well over one hundred 
acadeaic prograaus, characterized by a diversity of organizational 
patterns . These reflect divergent educational philosophies and 
varying perceptions of the function of the international studies 
specialist. Often ^ several such programs exist within the same 
academic institution7*-side-by-side, ii\ a cooperative mode, or in 
competition for internal and external resources. Four major 
types of acadeaic international prograais can be distinguished. 
They structure their training priaiarily with a different sector 

of the labor oarket in Mind. 

■ . , ..... ^ . ■■ 

Foreign Language Departaents 

The first and oldest group of international programs are the 
foreign language departments found in virtually every university « 
Together with the sj^ecial governMutal and couMrcial language 
training facilities » these departments are the principal provid- 
ers of language training » and in th^ aggregate are also the 
natioja^s largest producers of competence in non-Westera European 
languages. Because of their classicist traditions and focus on 
academic employment opportimities ^ they tend to empl^asize the^ 
written over the spoken language although, saving with the ' 
d^nands of the .tisMss, sooie of then have also developed strong 
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progrABs in the spokea laoguAge. Thi? teacU to be the cascsvihen- 
«ver tiie^ particular language de^artaent is calXed upon to provide 
tlie language training services for the university's contemporary 

. ■ .. , ' ■ ■ ;.• 

area prograas. Through thi? linkage witk tlie area programs , the. . 
foreign language departaicnts benefit f rp« federal Titl« VI funds 
(see Chap. 1) and fr<» private support for regional studies. 
foimd that the different perspectives of the language departjsents 
and the area programs can cause friction, especially regarding 
the proper emphasis on instruction in the spoken Versus the writ- 
ten use of the foreign language. ^Similar problems can arise from, 
the «ct that many npn-Western language departments have also * 
traditionally offered courses on the particular r^on's civili- 
zation. Such instruction tends to'be classicist, in 'line with 
the language departments* orientation, and is therefore not 
geared to the ne^ds of the area programs, with their fbqus on the 
sCudy of contef&porary societies* 

a 

Area Programs ^ , \ 

The area programs , 80 of them currently jsn joying federal*^ 
support under Title VI, were designed on the assumption that 
there i^ a national need f6r American specialists! on the major*-, 
world regions or countries, and that these specialists should 
combine fluency in the language of the country with exposure to 
broad, »ultidisciplinary training. In the. early years of these 
programs V the preponderance of instruction was therefore on 
languages and multi^L^e^tf^ training in civilization^ his- 

•tpry, institutions and so *forth* In ji|ore recent years^ urged t;o 
proceed in a new direction and aided in this by Title VI funds/ 



area centers^have sought to eacourage jliscipliaary departQeats to 
provide their students vith instruction having soma foreign area 
content. They have also tried to convince the professional 
schools that thexy graduates could benefits from some exposure to 
area studies* 

Our int.erviews yith academic faculty and administrators sug- 
gest'^that the success \of these efforts varies from institution to 
institution as well as trom ^iscipline to discipline. In many 
cases we found a clash o£ educational philosophies* Academic 
departments tend to insist on\a discipline*l>ased approach and 
resist the injection of foreign subject matter into an already 
crowded curriculum. The area studies centers^ in contrast, 
stress the need for a thorough, many-sided Knowledge of the cul-* 
ture and history^of a particular society, and lean toward mul* 
tidisciplinary education^ 

V Our respondents, in professional schools often stated that 
they viewed, the international dimension as not very relevant to 
their professional concerns* Fur^thermore^ they {Pointed to the organ 

■ - ■ 

izational difficulties, and the high cost ia student time and 
energy^ of an attempt to fit area training into their already . . 
very demanding curriculi; However > iti our visits to m^aj or Iristi- - 
tutions we wer^also fitriick by the divergent perspective^ of the 
business schools and thM| schools .of law. TheM>usiness schools, 
while recognizing the gi^owing importance of the international- . 
dimension for American business (arid in their professional asso- 
elation, developing a. program to inte;cnationalize busihess school 
curricula), of tea doubted the utility of ipterla^tioaal studies 
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fbr business school training >nd the practicality of a tie with 
»rea prograas,. They pointed out that foreign nationals with the 
•requisite skills are readily available. The la> schools, on the 
Other hand^ tended to be genuinely interested in developing the 
intenUtional aspects di their curricula. We found that joint 
degrees with area or international prograns are fairly coomoh 
aaong law schools. (TKe explanation of these divergent attitudes 
«ay lie in t^he diff/rent requireoents of the labor market for 
internationally oriented graduates, a subject examined i^ Chap. 
3.) ■ • ■ • - 

General Schools of Ictematioii^ Studies ^ 

A third type of prograia is represented by the general 
schools of international studies ^ which .are sometimes located 
within^ the save u^versity alongside the area centers. For oiany 
years these schools have successfully trained international stu- 
dies specialists for the public sector'and noiw, increasingly, 

al»o for the private sector. Tecfioiically, they all arfe adminis- 

' - , '■■ ■ * 

trativp units of particular universities.. J'or exaaple, the 

Fletcher School of Law and and Diploiaacy is associated with Tufts 

Itoivermy^ the Woodrow Wilson School of Public arid International 

Affairs with Princeton, and the School of International Affairs 

with Coluabia. In practice » and in contrast to the area centers, 

they operate largely as separate entilij^ , ' as ii^ the case of the 

Johns Hopk!^.nk School of Advanced .International Studies^ which is 

evej^iL physically distant frcMi its sponsoring university. 
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These schools differ in the details of their internal organ^ 
izatioQ and programatic enphasis, bUt they also have such ia 
cponoQ. Being public*intere$t orieated^ they produce few Ph.Ds, 
a degree that as a rule is uot as inportaat in the public and' 
private sectors as it is in academe. As they ^e^ it, their »is- ' 
sion is t^provide society with people who ai^e^ by virtue of dis- 
ciplinary and international affairs training, well equipped to 
deal with the increasing number' of international problems that ^ ^ 

cut across geographic lines and policy areasV They tend to place. 

>* ■ . ■ * % 

heavy stress on training in economics, statistics, and quantita- 

tive analysis as applied to emerging international problems such 

as energy or ocean resources* Although these institutions* qual- 

ify for federal support under Title VI, they complain that in ^ v 

practice few of them have benefited f rom ^this source of funds* * ' 

They ascribe this situation to a consistently narrow int^jrpreta- 

tion of the relevant legislation, which originaMy focused on ' ' 

foreign l^anguage and area training exclusively* 

Toxical Functional International Studies Programs V*^ 

The fpurth major type of academic programs with interna- * 

■ * ' . . ■ . ■ • . ' 

tiooal content night be called topical or functional interna- * 

■' . . ' ^ , , ■ ' . 

tional studies prog;raMs . they are sore in the nature of training / 

■ ■ ^ *^ ' ' - ■ ■ . * 

prograns organized' for a liaited duration and in suigh a way as to 
bring ^several disciplines to bear on an international issue of 
Special cottte«porary relevance V They are- interdisciplinary afid * 

• * . - 

cut across geographic boundaries* . Vha^ever specific area com- ■ ' ^ 

petence the {rarticular i^^tudy program oiay require is obtained ftom 
othet parts of the university or even from the -outside. v 
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Thfl^^portance of such programs was recognized by the 



(unf^ded) lateraatioDal Education Act of 1966, which provided 
tvo^year-tera seed noney through the Office of jBducatibn (acting 
under anendsents to Title VI). Fully 56 such programs have 
received modest federal support (averaging less than $40,000 
> annually) under such rubrics as Environment, Ur^an Studies, Tech- 
nology Development, Social and Medical Services, Public Policy, 
Education, Business, Law, and Conmunications . How oaany of the ^ 
recipient institutions have continued their international program 
activity even after the recent cancellation of this federal pro- 
gram,, and what their contribution to the training of interna- 
tiofial specialists h^s been, is unclear in the abseilce. of neces- 
sary data« 

» 

TRAINING AND SUPPLY OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES SPECIALljSTS 
Resources 

Outside funding for . international and area studies increased 
gradually through the late 1940s and 1950s, rose substantially in 
the 1960s,. and returned to a lower but more stable level in the 
1970s. The large surgeJ^n the 1960s was due to an intensive 
effort by the Ford Foundation to develop and expand center pro- 
grans. ' 

• Ford Bbnies totaled $217. million from 1960 to 1967, with 
almost $50 willion in the peak year of 1966 (see Fig. 2.1). 
According to a Ford Foundation statement (Sutton), the support 
"coincided with a strong will on the part of universities in the 
fifties and sixties to internationalize their activities." The 
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Fig. 2.1 — Fundind for international and area study cantm 



1 Excludes fflt{o«Mhip fundiiHi, SOURCE: US. Offlc* of Edoc»tloo. 

2 Half of th« totil fortign and domactJc agancy fundln« for fortHin affaire 

rataarch { approxinwtfly f^f of tha total h non^inivartity rtiatad ). 
SOURCE: FAR HoriaoTO, Wintar 1977. 

3 SOURCE: Sutton (1978). > 

4 SOURCE: Yaarly rtportt of tha Andraw KMkm Foundatioo.i 1973-77 ). 

5 SOURCE: Tha RoefeifaUar Fo(M>dation Annual Rafxtrt* { 1973-78). 



6 SOURCE: Anmul Reports of SSRC ( 1972-77 ). 

7 SOURCE: Duffay ,( 1978). 

a SOURCE: Tha William and Ffora Hawtatt 

Fdtmdatkxii Annuai Rafwrt ( 19?7 K 
9 SOURCE: Lamijart { 1973). 
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decline vas consisteot with Ford's t>olicy to foster emerging 
.o^ed and withdraw gradually when the program is capable of s€and- 
ing i?n its own- Alsp, Ford anticipated that U,S- government 
funding would increase substantially with the passage of the 
International Education Act; however, the Act was never funded. 
Direct Ford <upport to centers currentljf anounts to around $3 
Billion to $4 Billion per year. Ford also contributes additional 
funds through other sponsoK^^sucy^as SSRC, ACLS, and IREX. 

c 

Other foundations have Bade aore nodest contributions. As 
we see in Fig. 2.1, non-NDEA and non-Ford external funding 
aaounted to around $2 to $3 oillioi^ in the late 19608 (Lambert) 
and. increased to around $7 Billion in 1978 (Foundation Center 
Survey). {IJ ^ 

Ifany additional foundation grants are tied to specific pro- 
graB operations. For instance, in 1977 the National Endowment 



\ for the Huaanities contributed an approxiBately $1 million trans- 

lation grant, $2 million for reseat^h materials, $1 million for. 
editing and publishing, $3 Billion for research collections as 
well at SBaller direct grants to centers and matching grants to 
stiaulate 'new or Increased support. [2] However, private foundation 
grants are often sporadic. For instance, the Mellon Foundation con- 
tribut^d roughly $2 million to international libraries in 1973, nothing 
In 1974, $300,000 in 1975, and $2.1 million in 1977. The foundation 



J" 



[1) This foundation survey of] 500 foundation grants above. 
$5000 actually arrived at a total figure of $10.6 million. How- 
ever, we think this figure includes the $3 million to $4 million 
of}^ord Foundation Boney. 

[2] 0uf fey (1978). 
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also contributed $700,000 to Asian Centers in 1973, $1.5 aillion 
in 1974, nothing in 1975. $250,000 in 1976, and $4.9 million in - 
1977. [1} 

! 

NDEA Title Vi funding, at $17 million in 1979, is now the 
principal source of funds for international and area study 
centers (Fig. 2.1). This funding has $hown a gradual and fairly 
stable[2) rise since its inception, although inflation has dimin- 
ished the real value of the increases, as it has for all sources 
of funding (see Fi,g. 2.2). Furtheraoipe, . the share of money alio- 
cated to graduate level training has diminished as a result of 
the 1972 and 1976 Educational Amendments, which" mandate that a 
portion of the Title VI money be allocated to undergraduate pro*' 
grams, citizen education programs, and outreach activities. [31 

GrQveifnment agency expenditures on foreign affairs research 
are another source of funds 'for intfcrnation'al study centers. 
These expenditures have declined, however, from $38.1 million in 
1967-68 to $21.6 m;Lllion in 1976-77. [4] Roughly half is granted 

V : ■ 

I • « 

[IJ Yearly Report of the Andrew W. Mellon Foundatio n (1973- 
1977). ~ "* : — 

[2] Total allocations have fluctuated soeiMiwhat with various 
presidential administrations. Amounts granted to specific 
centets has also fluctuated, as the number of NUEA centers has 
changed over time. 

[3 J A new section to Title VI authorizes funds for citizen 
education (grades K- 12 and continuing education) if at least $15 
million is allocated to Sees. 601 and 602. In 1979, $2 million 
of the $17 million was allocated to this nfew Sec. 603. the 
Office of Education also changed its regulations to require 
centers receiving Title VI awards to use an amount representing 
at least 15 percent of their OE grant funds for outreach activi- 
ties. 

[41' FAX Horizons, Vol. 10, No. 1, Winter 1977. Excludes KEH 
an^ other government foundations . 
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Fig. 2.2 — Major funding for international and area study centers 
dif fated into constant dollars {1967 100) 

1 lnducfa«\fundin« from foundttion-tvp« aoancits { HEW, NEH, NSF, and SmitNohion ) 
SOURCE: FAR Hofiipn*, Wlntif 1977. 

2 Exciud«c ftl{o«Mhtp funding. 

SOURCE: Offic* of Education. ^ , 

'3 SOURCE: Sutton. ' 
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to universit;ies (Burn), « 

According to the Lambert report, grants to international and 
area^centers from these external sources ajnounted to approxi- 
•ately 18 percent of the aggregate of center budgets in 1969-70. 
NDEA funds accounted for slightly more than half of these funds, 
or 9.7 percent of the total. budget (not including fellowship sup- 
port). This NDEA portion has remained fairly stable: in 1978- 
79, 9.1 percent of center funding was provided by NDEA center* 
grants. Note, in Tal^e 2.1, that the proportion of NDEA support 
as a share of the total budget varies substantially across dif- 
'ferent world areas. Table 2.1 also reveals th^ between 1976 and 
1978 the centers, except for the Mideast and "other" centers, 
show an increased dependence on NDEA funds. 

Centers vary considerably in the way they use their external 
support], but one can m^k^e several general observations concerning 
thej/ay they use NDEA funds. According to a memo prepared by the 
Office of Education (Schneider) ^ universities used JBuch of their 
NDEA funds to pay full-tioie, tenured faculty up until the early 
1970s, Since then center administrators have been persuaded to 
avoid using NDEA f^r such purposes. The funds are now often used 

as "seed(V»oney to pay the . salaries of new specialis,ts brought ^n 

. , .... . ^ 

to expand program breadth or depth. 

Funds are also used to pay language instructors teaching the 
W)St uncoBffion oirthe less commonly taught languages. These funds 
play an important rq^- in persuading university administratoi^s to 

iifice enrol Ifstents in these 
courses are generally below university cut-off points for self- 
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^ Table 2.1 

PERCENT OF CENTER BUDGETS FURNISHED 
THROUGH NDEA SUPPORT, BY WORLD AREA 





NDEA Support as 






Percent of Total 


Center Budget 




1969-70 1973-74 


1976-77 


1978-79 


Average, all centers 


9-7 n.o 


9.05 


9.1 


East Asia 




7.2 


7.5 


Southeast Asia 




15.2 


19.2 


South Asia 




13.0 


13.9 


Middle East 


« 


9.6 


8.8 


Africa — 




13.2 


13.3 


Eastern Europe 




8.5 


8.6 


Latin America 




5.9 


6.1 


International Studies 




9.7 


10.5 


Other (Canada, Western 








Europe, Inner Asia, 








Pacific Islands) 




13.3 


11 .'2 



SOURCES Office of Education • 



supporting instruction • 

Finally, all center's must use 15 percent of the NDEA grant 
for outreach activities in order to receive NDEA funds. However, 
the interpretation of outreach activities varies widely across 
centers. \ * 

Individual fellowship awards a^e available from a variety of 
sources for gradua|:e studient, postdoctoral, and faculty research. 
The nujober of NDEA Title VI graduate fellowships for the academic 



yearfl} dropped from. 1319 in 1969 to 828 in 1979, but has remained 
fairly stabije since 197A-75.[2] As for awards for overseas study, 
Fulbright-Ha^s funds wtte drastically reduced aft^r 1968-69 and 
only gradually have been returned to their original level. (3} 
Additional overseas awards are provided through SSRC, IREX, €FEX, 
ACLS> NEH, MIMH^ GuggenheiJD, and other sources- However, there 
is no apparent trend in the number -of these awards granted, 
between 1968-69 and 1976-77 (Massey). . \ . 



\ 



Growth and > Present State of Training Prograros 



Whether we tseasure the development of international studies 
by the number of active programs, by the breadth and depth of 
their geographic coverage, by the number of specialists trained, 
or by the degree of success in internationalizing the academic 
faculties, we must conclude that great strides have been made 
during the past two decades. ^ 



(1| During 1969, 1970 and 1972 NDEA offered additional snin- 
«er fellowships to approximately 615 graduate students. 

[2] The average fellowship cost in 1969 was $3947 and in 
1978 was $5544. 

[3 J Because the costs ^f doing research abroad have 
increased substantially, a given amount of money will not provide 
the same level of support for the same number of students. As of 
1976-77, the Fulbright-Hays Foreign Language a.nd Training Program 
wafs allotted. $2 million and an additional $4.5 million was allot- 
ted to the Research Scholars Program. Report on Exchanges , 19^7. 



Student EnrolXment in International Studies and Geographic . 
Specialization ^ One indicator of the growth of the international 
studies field and of it3, capacity to produce specialists is the 

of student admissioins to area-center and area-discipline 
tktffning programs responsible for the majority of advanced degrees 
in international studies. 

Enrollment figures for the NDEA area centers are available 
only through 1972,|ll as 0MB thereafter barred USOE from collect- 
ing such information, apparently to reduce paperwork. Our 
respondents agreed that curis;^ent enrollment figures have held up 
well over the past decade, but this opinion does not allow us to 
form precise judgments. , The period of 'substantial growth in area 
studies witnessed in the 1960s appears to be over, but most 
universities we visited report no overall decline in enrollment, 
nor any decline in quality as measured by GRE scopes or other 
criteria- In the case of the general international studies 
schools, thei^e has been if anything some further growth. Of 
course, the relative weight of the several major wcirld regions 
being studied has shifted over time. The trends in that regard 



{1} Table -2.2* presents enrollment data for several years 
prior to 1973. These data, as provided by the Office of Educa- 
tion^ combine graduate and undergraduate enrollments. They a^e 
limited to programs receiving federal funds. However, the con- " 
sensus is that programs not in that ^category represent a negligi- 
ble enrollment within our terms of reference* 
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^the current popularity of Middle Eastern studies, for exaaple — 

* 

appear to correlate? with the fluctuation of public interest, the 
state of our political relations with a particular region, and 
with the U.S. economic involvement there, reflected in perpep^ 
tions of growing or decreasing eokploytnent opportunities in the 
academic, public, and privatle sectors. ' 

.■1 • . ■ ■ , • , . 

The figures shown in Tajble 2.2 do not discriminate between 
graduate and undergraduate enrollment^, but we have an OE tabula- 

to NDEA centers for the fall semester 
figures^ not including those graduate 



tion of graduate admissions 
of 1972. These are minimum 



T^blA 2.2 




ENROLLMENTS AT NDEA jLANGfaAGE AND AREA CENTERS, 
BY REGION, 1^69-1972 



• — " ■■ ' >■ 

World Area 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Asia — General 


12,700 


12,627 


15,404 


14,487 


East Asia 


11,442 


14,315 


13,240 


15,409 


South and Southeast Asia 


1,752 • 


2,903 


3,301 


2,887 


South Asia 


4,047 


5 , 155 


4,038 ' 


5,207 


Southeast Asia 


547 


392 


574 


540 


Inner Asia 


122 


142 


167 


233 


Soviet and East Europe 


19,889 


18,222 


17,795 


17,580 


Sino-Soviet 


1,252 


1 ,083 


1,036 


938 


Middle East . 


8,567 \ 
6,436 


11,517 


10,948 


11,346 


Aftica 


7,536 


4.931 


7,25'5 


Latin America 


33,218 


35,Ofii4 

, — 


31,904 


29,104 



SOURCE: Adapted from Area Center reporfes-to OE. 

Npte:. Enrollment figures include undergraduate enrollment and 
represent the combined total of language aha area courses. The 
regional breakdown reflects the Office of Education* s reporting 
categories. This procedure involves doubl^ counting of students 
vho enroll in more than one*course. 



id 
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students w^ose, area training was marginal and thus not reflected 
in their institution's area Qenter aurvey. Except for the 
Southeast Asia regional conceBtrati<^n, graduate degree aspirants 
in foreign-area-related studies in each regioii exceeded 3,000 by 
varying and often substantial margins. East Asia was leading 
then (as clearly it still does today) with more^han 5,000 
enrol lipents; Latin America followed with more than 4,000; the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe attracted some 3,500; Africa, the 
Middle East, and South Asia each showed an enrollment of some- \ 
where' between 3,000 and 4,000. Tha, §hare of SUjyiet concentration 
appears to have drbpped somewhat since the early "1970s for tea- 
sons that seem related to the job market and perhaps to a decline 
in graduate- fellowships. The Mid«Jle Eastern language and area 
Indies have gained in popularity Ineanwhile, as reflected, for 
example, in the^nro]l||||ent figures we obta|:ned from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania^ one of the leading centers of Middle 
Eastern Studies .(where the first professorship for Arabic studies 
was established in 1780f). Their enrollment for the 1972/73 
academic year was 409; by 1978/79 it had reached 1,265. Figures ' 
for total area studies ehrollroent are greatly influenced by. con- 
ditions qf language training. Thus, the relative importance of 
African studies is somewhat understated by the enrollaent fig- 
ures, since the teaching ;of African languages is still in its 
infancy and the great variety of languages spoken on that con- 
tinent discourages their study. somewhat different reasons/ 
future latin Americanists are relatively more numerous than the 
above- statistics might suggest. This is because language- study 

; , ■ 80 




no looj^er plays an important part in graduate training for Latin 
A«ericaaistS\ since they have visually completed their formal^ 
language instruction as undergraduates. We estiaaate that a 
^iainxiBuis of 20^000 studc^nts annually are undergoing advanced area 
training in the United States, ' 

Foreign Language Training . When the Ford Foundation and the 
federal government decided in the 1950s to- assist in developing 
specialists on the siajor world regions and countries, the prdno- 
tion of foreign language jTtudies was among their particular con- 
cerns* At the time, the United States was reported to be lacking 
in personnel qualified to deal with even some of the most widely 
used foreign languages ^ such as Russian, Chinese, Japanese add . 
Portuguese » not to speak of the less common languages of the « 
Third World. . ^ ^ ^ 

Since that time, the United States has acquired a substan- 
tial pool of people competent in one or several of the many 
uncoMon languages* Their gaining is both qostly.and tlme^ 
consuming and their rewards in the job market are by no meatis 
obvious , except perhaps f br such uncommon but widely ustsd 
languages as Chinese, Japanese^ and Arabic. Students' principal 
motivation for non«*Western language study appears to be a genuine 
interest in the civilization of the particular people or area. 
But our survey oW ^sample campuses made it clear that the 



federally funded Foreign Language and Area Studies Fellowships 
for ^students at recognized area centers have stimulated language 



learniiig* We were told that> consequently, the favorable trend 

^ • ■ ■• 

in the sttfdy of uxiccMMK>n languages might not continue much longer 



if these fellowships dwindle further: 2,557 such fellowships .. 
were awarded in 1967, bjut their number dropped to 1,791 in 1970- 
71, and/to 832 in 1977-78. |1) 

While the academic study of foreign languages in the United. 
States has declined by ten percent, or more over the past 15 
years, stabilizinjg at that lower level only recently, the number 
of students acquiring an uncoaanpn language at academic institu- 
tions has risen fivefold since 1959 and reportedly doubled from 
1967 to 1977, reaching a total of 64,000 ih: the letter year. [2] 

The generally bright picture that the above figures paint is 
ques^tioned by academic Specialists, who offer exaoiiles of Amefi- 
carts* ignorance of uncomaon languages, particularly in African 
and Asian languages. Be that as it may, the universities and the 
federal governjjient continuously face the task of setting criteria 

. s 

\ •■ ' . • ■ ^ ■ ■ 

for linguistic trainittg priorities. The roster of languages' 
qualifying for NDEA language fellowships reportedly* approaches 

* . ■ 

the 200 Bnark (compared with less than 100 actually being taught 
at NDEA centers) [3 J a number that exAeds the capacity of the 



(lI.A recent cooaunication from the Office" of Education sug- 
gests that the downward trend in the late 1960s/early 1970s was 
less prpnouaced: 1319 AY graduate fellowships (of a total of 
2357) in 1969 and 1189 for 1970; the dlffei;ence is attributable to 
Suaoer fellowships," no longer awarded, , ' 

[2] This ;^rowth has been uneven at times^ however. , The 
Modern Lan^ge Association reports that enrollments in Russian 
declined bg 11 percent between 1968 and 1970, held steady until 
1972, and resumed their downward course after that year. Presuii-' 
ably, tltts downward trend (#nd the upward tread Arabic, 
Japanese, and Sw^|ili) reflisct^jcoaditiims in the |^ 

. [3] The sch<n.arly c6i««mity appeals to: ^h^ 
languages wiUv fewer>;than 1 pillion speakers >ean heve^ jiave very 
high priority, and # lauguAg^Uh only v25'0,000->p^Sike^^^ »3,ght • 
very well be destined for oblWM. Such ac^4^t^VJ6dgBents may 
have to be /reviewed in the lighy of changing govern»ent priori- 
l^ies and n«^ion«l needs/ ^ ^ 

.. " - " * ■ ■ c* 

t ■ -fin ■' 




|>reseiit fellowship system if national priorities are to 
reflected in the weighting of the number* pf awards for a particu* 
lar language* • " 

^ ■ > ' *^ ;■> • ' 

Several respondents stres's^ other problems, including <the 
rising cost of foreign study, ^i:he longer time it takes to learn 
Un(;oBnon languages, and the high unit cost of teaching .uncooomon 
languages to Mtall classes. Our survey suggests that these con- 
cerns '^reflect anxiety about the future more than they do current 
.problejQs\ ^ • 

The main problem that we perceived in .our interviews with 
government and business was general dissatisfaction with the 

relevance of American academic laUj^tiage training for the needs of 

. ■ ' j ' ' ■ ' 

work. It was widely held that U.S. language students often can- 
not speak the language^ fluently Ltid are not conversant with the 

language of govern^en.t and business. In response, faculty 

... , ' ■ . ■ [ ' * 

members point out that the tradition of language departments is 

» ■ t ^ 

often literary and scholarly, rather than applied: Frequently, 
they also insisted' that in the past de^dade foreign^ language 

instruction in the universities has improved, fot speech and 

' ^ ■ . ^* ^ ' ^ 

daily use a 1 though this . contention is only -spottily supported by 



emp 1 oy e r s ' t e s t imony • 



' Advanced pegrees iti International Studies. -The siEe of the 
^nteipndt'iohal studies faculty inlAmerican universities* in- 1940 
h^s been estimated (by McCaughey land Barber-Ilchman) , at 225, 
presumably all -of tbem having doc^orate^S;. The same soui^ce places 

I «' ^ # • '- * 

t ■ ■ > * I ■ . , . ■ 

the current^ number at about 9,000+-^a forty-fold increase it^^less 
than foar decad6s-^with 4,230 in tihe social sciences (excluding 



history); 2,520 in the huoanities, and 2,250 in history. In 

► 

1971, the Office of Education reported, the size of the faculty 
providing International studies instruction at the 106 NDEA- 
supported Language and Area Centers alone was 3,208, roughly- 
on^f^thxrd of th* national pool of international faculty special- 
ists. ' 

• , ' • 

Awards of international dpctbrates have also increased shar- 

|)ly.: only 80 P^.D.s were conferred in ,1940, but 1-,200 in 1973- 
Data' regarjt^ing advanced degrees in international studies con- 
ferred in conjunction. with federally supported area centers ,dur- 
ing the last ^ew. years for which information is availably from 
the Office of Education are shown below: [l] 

M.A. Ph.D. 

\ 

, V 1972-73 ;; 1,960 787 

1973^74 \ 1.346 607 



1974- 75 ' ■ . 1,464 573 

1975- 76. . • P,590 ' 619 

1976- 77/ i- 1,774 677 



r 



M.A.s conferred inc^iide not only the terminal degree, of course, 

» ■ r ' ' 

but degrees *conf erred on stjidents working toward their doctor- 
-ates. .If we assume that' all recipients of M,A.s and Ph.D.s are 
■b'eiSit on careers as specialists, 'we fintl that anywhere ^between 
2,000 and 3,000 speciali'sts have been leaving the major area 



5 



, , [1) It should be noised, however, thajt in i972/73, 106 
centers were reporting against 50 only in 1973/74, and 80 in 1977/78. 
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studies programs annually to enter the labor market. In addi- 
tion^ perhaps one thousand other specialists are graduating annu* 
ally, for the most part with MAs, from the general schools of 
international studies* 

What we know of the academic parket suggests that the 
universities currently can absorb only a 'few hundred interna- 
tional faculty members a year at best, a nd^ that the , remaining 50 
percent or more of the new Ph.D.s must find eomloyment elsewhere. 
The prospects for young scholars in the academic market are 
strongly influenced by their geographic specialization and their 
academic discipline . Our soundings in sample universities sug- 
gest that an overabundance of Ph.D^s are being awarded in the 
more mature study areas, siuch as East Asia, and in certain dis- 
ciplines; especisally history, anthropology, and political set- 
ence- Tsfble 2. 3> based on figures released by tl^p Of fice of Edu- 
cation, shows the geographic distributional pattern of advanced 
degrees awarded between 1974 and 1977. [ij 



[I] MqCaughey's survey of Ph.D. specialization by world 
region ^covers a more extended period Of time. His figures for 
the 16 major universities in his sample (accounting for somewhere 
between one-^half and two-thirds^ of all international Ph.Ds 
granted in the U.S-) sihow annual growth rates ranging from a high 
exceeding 40 n|l^cent (Africa in the 1950s) to a low 'at \:ertain 
times of a few percent for East Asia and other world regions. It 
is significant that for the first time in history the Ph.D. pro- 
duction growth rate turned negative in 1973 for alT world regions 
except Africa and the Middle East.' Both these areas combine the 
status of academic underdevelopment; in American universities and 
heightened public and government interest. 



Table 2.3 



DISTRIBUTION OF, ADVANCED DEGREES IN FOREIQf LANGUAGE, 
AREA STUDIES, AND INTERNATIONAL STUDIES, BY 
' WORLD REGION SPECTALIZATION, 1974-77 



t Academic apr 























1973/74 


1974/75 


^: 1975/76 


1976/77 


Region 


M.A. 


Ph.D. 


M.A. 


Ph.D. 


M.A. 


Ph.D. 


M.A. 


Ph.D. 


Soviet and E^ Europe 


138 


84 


160 


69 


208 


100 


195"' 


73 


Latin America 


300 


120 


318 


104 


349 


117 


345 


117 


Middle East 


118 


6^5 ' 


123 


63 


189 


80 


264 


84 


Africa 


165 


106 


238 


95 


261 


102' 


198 


126 


East'ksla 


266 , 


114 


282 


125 


272 


120 


334 


145 


South Asia 


84 


51 


- 99. 


48 


68- 


45 . 


61 


• 42 


Southeast Asia 


67 


34 


' 60 


39 


50 


26 


149 


41 


Inner Asia 


4 


5 


4 


4 


6 


4 


' 3 


1 


Cepc^ral international 


















studies (at Tufts U. — 


















Fletcher) 


. 185 


15 


154 


14 


164 


14 


131 


26 


Comparative study 


19 


i3 


26 


12 


33 




94 


48 


Total. 


1346 


607 


1464 


573 


1590 


619 


1774 


677 

1 



SOURCE.* Tabulation of figures released by the Office of Education. 
(Reporting categories are thode used by that office.) 



On the basis of Lambert's 1971 data, 4.nd taking into account 
some of the distributional changes that have since taken place, 
the geographic distribution .of the. estimated forroally trained 
18,000 to 20^000 area specialists is now roughly as follows: 
East Asia, 20-25 percent; Latin America, 20 percent; Eastern 
Europe-Soviet Union, 16-17 percent; South and Southeast Asia, 
12*- 16 percent; Middle East, 10 percent; Africa, 10-12 percent; 
Other ' (comparative) , 10 percent., 

^fost emplqyers are interested in job applicants' disci- 

plinary training or professional skills, and. view area competence 

as ahcillary at best. With that in niind we have reviewed a 

number of tabulations showing advanced degrees in international 

studies broken down by disciplinary concentration , these figures 

suggest that certain highly marketable combinations of skills 

remain underdeveloped, while three-fourths of the degrees combine 

area knowledge with disciplines that are more suited to the 

academic market and thus currently not in great demand. We are 

struck by the continued preponderance 6f history (25 percent), 

language-literature (20 percent), and political science (20 per- 

cent) on the one hand, and the rather weak representation of 

« 

econoaiics (n percent), and sociology (5 percent), and the negli- 
gible number in the Natural Sciences and^e professions on th€ 
other hand. ^ 

It is clear that Ame^ill can universities have obtained impres* 
sivq results in training a large number of specialists on the 
several aiajor world regions, although certain combinations of 
area competence and disciplinary training remain in short supply; 



In aaditioh, we found that there has been a remarkably successful 

permeation of most academic disciplines with international con** 

^ ' ' ft • ' ' 

tent, a process gejaerally referred to as (horizontal) interna- 
tionalization. Most notable are Harvard and Columbia, where a 
full third of the^Ph.D.s awarded in the social sciences and the 
humanities in 1976 were in the category of international studies* 
These are exceptional cases ^ but McCaughey^s analysis of doctoral 
dissertations in his larger sample of 16 Ph,D, -conferring insti- 
tutions concludes that the proportion stood at 20 percent in 
I960; rose to 22 percent in 1966; to 25 percent in 1973; and to 
27 percent in 1976. ' • 

> ^ 

DEMAND F(^R LANGUAGE AND FOREIGN AREA SPECIALISTS 

The Academic Sector ^ ^ . . 

To assess the current academic career prospects for interna- 
tional specialists, we have pieced together data compiled by the 
Office of Education in connection with federal support programs 
for the area centers; information obtained from a few acadefiiic 
programs that regularly review the careers of tbe\r graduates; [1} 
reports by interested professional associations; and statistics 
obtained during our site visits • 

Generally 9 there is a consensus in academic circles that in 
the decade ahead adverse demographic and financial trends will 
compel; most universities to engage in cost-^cutting. One result 



(U Many academorC institutions actively engaged in training 
international specialists do not .regularly n^aintaiti records, - 
regarding the placemeat of their graduates in th^, job market / 
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will be a reduction of the teaching faculty in line with the 

anticipated shrinking studei^t ei^rollment . International studies 

are not expected to escape iniasunity fro© these economy measuresl. 

Th>ey «ay even be worse off than others, if their faculty members 

t 

are correct in complaining that their field is both new and - 
controversial, and therefore does not exert much leverage on 
university fiscal* policy • They also point out that the major 
academic expansion in international studies occurred in the 1960s 
as a result of a combination of favorable circumstances. They do 
not expect such favorable conditions to recur. With the struc- 
ture of the international studies faculty resembling an inverted 
pyramid^ heavily tenured at the top, pessimism most prevails 
about prospects for tenure appointments of young specialists. [1] 
If any hope is expressed for outside financial assistance during 
Xhe difficult times ahead,, it is based on the expectation that 
international developments will highlight the national need for 
knowledge about foreign areas and for the international education 




jlj The recent survey by Barber and IlchmanL^HRning the 
age strijcture of interc^tional studies faculties>€W^jpr 
research universities reaches somewhat ^aore optimi:§rt!ic conclu- 
sions. The authors confirm the high iratio of tenured faculty 
fliebbers^ but conclude that their average age is about three years 
higher than that of the general tenured faculty population* As 
lafge numbers of tenured professors retire- in thernext ten years, 
the authors foresee a surge of faculty replacements in the inter- 
national field (unless tJhe academic retireak^nt age changes). 
Even if thtis ^houl^ be the case » howevex^ a caveat appears in 
order* The widely expected financial criwch anticipatejd in^e 
universitie^j-^will^.i^lfeen^J^rf^ intraywiyersity competition for 
resources. Cost-conscious administrators may decide not to fill 
tenured vacancies, in international studies, or at least not with 
tenure-track appointments. Indications of such a tr^nd were 
already being cited by^'our academic ?respondents/ 



of the general public, and that these needs will be translated 
into enlarged federal support for international studies. 

It is sometijoes stated that the poor academic job prospects 
fot: Ph.D. s are already causing a drastic decline in graduate 
enrollojents^ This statement is not "borne out by our findings, 
but there is no doubt that the academic job market is isoftening. 
Whether that softening is more pronounced for international stu- 
dies than for other fields could not;, be determined from the frag- 
mentary data at hand. 

Whatever figures are available r|gardin$ annual Ph.D. place* 
ment in higher education point to a slight relative decline in 
the share of area-^concentration doctorajtes entering the teaching 
profession. Our information in that regard ends with 1977. We 
do not know whether that trend. has since continued or 
accelerated. Nor can we Se sure that the decreasing parti- 
cipation in the academic employment sector is involuntary, 
although we assume for a variety of reasons that i^is. The 
relevant figures, covering the area cente\)Ss^supported. with ^ 
federal monies, appear in Tables 2.4 and 2.5, compiled from 
Office of Education data. . ^ 

Recent information suggests that the academic employment 

. ' f> . . ^ " *■ 

fliarket als6 looks unfavorable for the foreign language special^ 

' *' ^ , 
ist./ This i,s conf irmed by a recent survey conducted by the 

Modern Language Association. During 1977-^78, 190 dofctorates or 

17 percent of the total number of Ph,D»s griinted that year in . 

foreign languors » literature, and linguistics were in the less 

comiaon languages, normally associated with area studies programs. 



Table 2.4 

PERCENTAGE OF PH.D.s WITH AREA SPECIALIZATION 
OBTAINING POSITIONS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



Year Percent 



1970/71 


68.4 


1971/72 


65.5 • \ 


1972/73 


64.9 ^ 


1973/74- 


50.9 


1974/75 


58.4 


1975/76 


55.0 


1976/77 

^ * 


54.6 



suit of then-prevailing adverse economic conditions, 
as is also, suggested by 7.2 percent of the Ph.D.s 
(see Table 2.5) who reportedly remained io the univer- 
sities to continue their studies, against an average 
rate of 1.8 percent in other years. (However, the 
Office of Education believes . that the high figure of 
7.2 percent is the result of a "reporting abberation; ") 



1 



Reportetlly, sotae 12 percent of that gro^p failed to find employ- 

ment, or to find employment appropriate to their skills. 

I ■ " - ■ 

Certain area specializations, however, are currently enjoy- 
ing better career prospects despite the depressed academic labor 
i»arket/[i] ' ^ 

* . ' , \ ■■' ' ■ ■ . . ■ . . ■ 

. [1) For exWple, the eight NDEA-funded African studies 
center^, which ahnually produced an. average of 100 Ph.D.s (and an 
equal number of fl.A.s) betwfeen 1974 and 1977, reported few prob- 
le»s in placing their Ph.D., graduates. 



Table 2.5 



CASEER CHOICES OF NDEA CENTER GRADUATES, 1972-1976 

(la percent) 



f 

I 

Career Choice ' 


1 

' 72/73 


- M.A. 
73/7O 74/75 




72/73 


Ph.D. 
73/74 74/75 


75/76 


Continuing studv 




46.8 


52. 6J 




1 7 


7.2 


0.8 


1,0 




















Higher education 
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• Elem. and sec. ed* 
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4.3 
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3.2 


^ 3.7 
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Profit-making - 
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10.6 


7.6 


, 8.5 


3.4 


4.2 
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Employed )>y inteVnatU 


















ot foreign orgs. ' 


















In the U.S. 


1.6 


2.2 


2.1 


1.4 


2". 5 


2.0 


2.2 - 


2.0 


Abroad 


5.6 


6.7 


6.2 


6.6 


8.4 


14.6 


12.1 


12.2 


Unemployed ^ 


1.3 


2.9 


3.7 


4.0 


1.3 


2.6 


6.0 


6.0 


Unknown or out of 


















the Job market 


13.2 


10.0 


8.0 


12.1 


7.8 


10.6:' 


6.4 


' 11.7 


Total number 


1,960 


1,392 


1,524 


1,725 


m: 


650 


597 


653 



SOURCE: Adapted from Center repotts to the Of fi^ of Education. 

NOTE: It should be noted that these figures.. are based on varying numbers 
of centers funded by and reporting to OE. Although pot strictly comparable, 
these- numbers are believed to reflect fairly accurately career choice trends. 
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Our infonsiation thus leads us to a^nuoiber of conclusions. 
While prospects are generally unfavorable on the a'cademic employ- 
ment »arket, this picture does not apply across . the board. The 
two regional specializations most often mentioned positively are 
the African region and the Middle East, both academically under- 
developed areas and both in the focus of public interest. How- 
ever^ in ilwst cases the area focus is normally the principal 
selling point for eaployioent. Academic discipline or profes- 
sional school training is the decisive factor. 

The swrkef appears to be particularly poor for history and 
language-literature Ph.D.s (together making up close to one-half 
of the area Ph.D.s)^ and coost often also the foreign-area** 
oriented political scientist. At the other end of the spectrum, 
we find economics and various related fields blendine into the 
professions (including, for example » international, financing). * 
Sociologyl too, is aentioned in that regard as enjoying a 
seller's iarket. [Ij ' 



The fluctuations of Ph.D. production with international 
diflieasions are particularly pronounced in this discipline. T^e 
reasons for this are not clear^ although it can be assumed that 
.this discipline is not generally hospitable to the area approach. 



But it would be aa oversimplificati^ to judge ieinpioyinent ^ 
opportunities for international specialists on the basis of 
matrix uiade up solely of world area and academic discipline , The 
particular combination of area and discipline is undoubtedly 
important, but so is thee absence or presence of certain other 

• J . , . ■ . 

Skills (e.g., qudatitative analysis.capability) or sub-fields 

that add an additional dimension to the applicant's profile. 

People concerned about the declining employment' market' therefore 

recommend that future internatioinal specialists aim-at^ a "hybrid 

degree,*^* a degree combining a number of technirCal skills with - 

area speciji^iization. Sucfr tj^aining would be in line with^the 

guidelines issued to the area centers by the i>C^ce*of Education; 

however;, that concept },s not as yet easy to sell to the pil^ofes* 

sional schools although there, too> it is slowly gaining ground* 

It appears, then ^ that. even Ph.D. s who .originally a^sed for' 

academic enploymtent should give more considerat^n to prospects 

in other sectors of ^spciety. Perhaps the award of Ph-^D* degrees 

sh^tijd now be curtailed in the international field, as several 

institutions have begun doing with regard to area or disciplinary 

specializations that have little market appeal. 

« . _ ■ ■ 

I n t erna t i ona 1 / Fo re i ^n Language Specialists and the Nonacademic 
Imployaient Sectors > 

Use of area specialists by pubHc and^private employers 

remains small, absorbing about ^ne-fourth to one third of the 

avaiiable supply^ with Ph^D.s, of course, less numerous than 

M#A»s, who. aim primarily at the nonacademic ea^loyment; Fragmen** 

tation is characteristic of this market segment. Only eflq>loyment 



of Ph.D.^,by.int«riwtio0al organizations (most of theo, prftsiiio- 
ably, not conposed o£ U.S. citizens) stands out as an area of 
substantial opportunities, with 8 to 16 percent ot Ph.D^s avail- 
able for employment during the past several years. The govern-* . 
went sector X»ee Chap* 3) never took .oior6. than 6 percent in a 
single year, and no mo^re than 9 percent of the available intenia- 
. tional M.A.s- Business and industry (see Chaj^^ 4) acounted at 
the aiaxi«um fSfTA percent of ,the; interolational Ph.D*s lauid faiT'^ ll' 
percent of thdP'W.A-s. t It^^5^^^th^ be reasonably, assumed 

that a sudden and majoi: decline in. academic jx^b opportunities* for 



apea-itpeciali^ts, should it occur, is not likely to be 'fjoppeii^ 
.sated for by increased jopporti^ities ; in goyernaient or/ bulsines^s. 

Faced with this situation, the Academic cofiomunity proposes a 
number of remedial measures, ' These fall into two categoj^ies : . 
expansionist and defensive actions. To the first category 
belongs the reqommendation th^t -^academic internationalization" 
be promoted not only in a ^ibrizontal direction, i.e-, through 
permeation of the academic departments with faculty equipped to 
add ap internatiqnal dimension, but adso v^xtically . Vfhatv^i 
meant by this is an atteinpt to reach, down the educational ladder 
more aggressively — into the col^^eg^s , into secondary schools , and 
even into, elementary ediiicatiori. Siidi proposals are usually 
couched in >^rms of* national* inteifest.> If acted upon, they could 
lead to more eattj^loyment o^j^ternbtional specialists^ and ^ere- 
fore ailso help t4ie training programs' in th^tC field • * 
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Defensive action includes %he curtaiLuent of Ph.Di produc-. 
tion to conform wore closely, to maxket bonditiofe. This strategy 
woul^ encourage coQcejit^tion '.pf /t^esources in, fewer institutions 
than is the case todaV- Wis have also discussed the desirability 
of -adding, to area tra'ining prograjas, certain* disciplinary and 
analytic skills that could considerably, enhance the professional 
profile of the area specialist, following the general ajpproach 
that the general international studies schools. are now taking. 
These^iiSchools' graduates, while i-^ernational specialists, are . 
not foreign area specialists properly speaking. . We were able to 
^obtain dat^a on career choices o| the' graduates ^from a sample of 
these schools. Nearly all of the graduates of these schools tafei 
"P jobs withViiblic ^nd pri^te ^employers outside the academic 
community, and their placement record has been consistently good. 

They 'attribute this to the fact that their training is effec- - 

* - 

ti/ely tailored to the needs, of the nonaca.demic labor market and 

that they aggressively pursue the placement of their gradu- • 

. , ■ • '•■/.■■ . ■ ' ■ 

ates. (IJ 

Sv.V,'. ■ . ■ ' : . ■ 



[Ij A good pictiire of their career distribution can be 
gained ,f^pm the employment records of the graduate division 'of 
the SchobVof Foreign Service at Georgetown- University. Analyz- 
ing the p^cement of its Master's degree recipients for the years 
1974 to-l977, Georgetown produced the following pccupatio'nal pro'- 
file: 31 percent of the graduates accepted positions with 
federal civilian agencies (especially the Departments of State, 
Treasury, and Commercfe, and the Central Intelligence Agency); 3 
percent <:ontinued their careers, in the military; 37 percent 
antered the private (business) sector, with international banking 
firms raitkxng fiVst with 12 percent, followed by consul^ng 
firms, trade .association's , multinational corporations, and 
,?.nsurance companies; 6 percent, entered private research and ser- 
vice institutions; 5 percent continued their >dacation; another 5 
percent entered fbreign government i^encies and firms; and 2 per'- 
cent joined international organizations. This left II percent -* 
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Because there is a great deal of professional njobility in 

the nonacademic employisent of international specialists^ espe* 

cially during their first years of employment » it would be nearly 
» 

imiJbssible to keep track of their laovenients for statistical pur- 

♦ • 

poses in any meaningful way. It would be ^very useful , however, - 

to iaprove the present system of following up .on graduates' 

career choices and placement; this information would make it pos- 

siMe tt> Tsonitor changing career oppot'tunities more a^ccurately, 

• • 

and to identify ureas of. actual or potential distress. 

Our findil>g^ suggest that we how face a national imbalance 
of supply and deoiand if> the academic sector. Its extent, how 
ever, ts vety much a function of the international specialist's 
choice of world area and, more important, of his disciplinary 

IT ' 

specialization, ag. well as of the relajtive Weight assigned to 
area training in the training program. Unless an international 
crisis raises demand for specialists, the'^ prospects for, a better 
balance between supply and demand are clearly not favorable for* 
the years ahead; to change the situation, greater efforts are 
needed to redei^ign specialist training, and greater attention 
would have to be paid to the qualitative and quantitative needs 
of the employment market* . ■ ^ 



unaccount;ed for* These figures appear to, be roughly representa- 
tive in this category, although they of course vary in their 
characteriatics and somewhat in their sifbst^htive training* The . 
School of Advanced International Studies (SAIS), for example, 
stated that in reCjcnt years some 30 percent of its graduates took 
federal^ positions while another 30 percent found employment ia 
b^usiness* , . / 
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MAINTENANCE . OF AN ADEQUATE .RESEARCH CAPABILITY 

The universities we visited told us .repeatedly that foxeign 
area reseat^ch is now facing serious problems due largely to 
financial stringencies. How well founded" is this widely 
expressed concern? ' 

This is a difficult question to answer, in the absence of 
plausible yardsticks^ lor measuring the quantitative and qualita- 
tive growth or decline of research. Research involves "Vary ipg 
time lags between conception and finished production, and page 

counts do not measure Its quality or significance. 'Nor is "there 

.■ - ■ - ■ ^ 

any agreed upon standard for the needed level of research. Here 
is another area of intellectual activity where the question, "How 
much is \nbugh?" Qan only be answered in very general terms or 
not at all\ Consequently, to asseVs the Seriousness of 'the ongo- 
ing, imminentv or. prospective decline of research, it seems best 
to look at the essential ingredients or infrastructure that make 
its effective conduct possible. / . ' 

The study centers ag^ee tliat one of the DBOst pressing needs 
is to sjolve the problen^ of research collections . Competent 
.research on contemporary issues hinges on the uninterrupted 
Receipt, processing, land distribution of foreign research materi- 
alsj^ but the unit cost of these %'ctivities Has gone up enor- 
pously. They remain ^|ruc?.al nonetheless, the more so because the 
cost of doing "research abroad has also soared. (Ij 



[IJ This is happening at a time when the disciplinary spread 
of the area .studies faculty has widened, thus introducing new 
fields for research and academic expertise, and a growing demand 
for non-Western language materials. Coasider, for example, the* 



\ 



\ 



* ■ ■ • \\- 
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A recent report issued by the American CounciX of. Learned 
Societies revealed that the research libr'aries in the Unit^ed 

< 

States had increased their holdings of East Asian language 
materials from some 400^000 volumes in 1930 to 6*7 milj-ion by 
1975, alsDQ^t doubling their holdings every decade. Ftdm 1963 to 
1973 the Arabic collection of Princeton University tripled its 
holdings (from 15,000 volumes to oyer 44,000) and Harvard's went 
f;:;pm 10,000 items to some 40,000 during the same' period* Similar: 
growth rates prevail in other areas. Experts warn that even the 
largest and best-funded university libraries are now struggling 
to maintain a' minimum level of acq[uisition and services, and the 
smaller ones are being forced to reduce their collection efforts 

drastically. These financial problems, will worsen ^when PL480 

■■ ■ . - 

funds ^.or book purchases, (for example, in India) become exhausted 

in a few years, . t • ^ 

\ , ■ ^ . ' ■ ^ ' 

The proyjem is comroph to the entire research conimunity^ of 

course, but it is laore severe in foreign-area studies because, of 

thd decline of the -dollar * s exchange fate and the esoteric and 

ephemeral ria.tiAre of the materials involved* Eventually, the - 

solution may^lie in the increasing use of modern technology.. In 

tAe meahwhife; most o£»*the remedies £hat have been"^ proposed 

center on a mare clearly defined division of interest" among 

CULCON Report ^s survey of Japane^/ studies in^Americari universi- 
ties. Not^oitly did, certain disciplines add a suht^tantial numbei: 
of Japaii specialists-^-^Music apd Drama, for example, went from a 
single faculty specialist to 37 between 1970 and 1975 — but entire 
new fields .ttere* added on the Japaq, /acuity during those years, 
including 24 in Business, 5^ in Law, and 4 in Medicine. ^ v . 



university libraries, perrmitting the conceatration of resource 

ii *^ - ■ • 

by regioa, field, |or function, in one or several sui^Jffe pjlaees. 

Whatever pr^J^ram is; finally adopted will stfongl^B^fect the 



focus of researdft and/the range of cosflpetence amoAj 



Rations ; 



Somejaof the f inincial|i^y strapped academic institutxB^BpaV have 
to narrow t'heir^^rea and research focus, at the risk o'f diminish- 
ing the qualittLof their faculties and foreign area training pro- 



grams. 



The financial jtiif f iculties of the so-called national facili- 
ties for adv< 



were a 



II 

il$o frfbili 



ed tiraining and research in international studies 



^i^^ently brought- to our attention. These are either 
physical faci^lli ties, or comraittees serving to advance foreign area 
research or ik facilitate scholarly exchanges. The latter 
category^ includes i .for example, £he Joint Coiamitte^ on Coatem- / 
porary Chinap<JCCt) and the International Research and Exchanges 
Board (IRS^).JlJ The physical training and research facilities 
are mostly located' abroad. They tend to operate on the precari- 
ous basis o:f yeair-to-year grants from private and sometimes pub- 
lic sources. . • i 

The fuiti9<ti6ns and accomplishments ;of the Universities Ser- 
vice Centre ih liong Kon^ illustrates the utility of such facili- 
ties that afre 6pen to all scholars. Since its estaAishment , it 
has^Opened its! facilities to^more than 1^00 Scholars, including 
ptofessors, postdoctoral fellows , and graduate students. The 



- [1] Thef Joint Coromittefe on Stoviet Studies' was - forced to go . 
out of existence, in 1977,owing Xo the decrease of Ford^ Foundation ^ 
.funding.. 
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Centre has no end^^wroent and must rely on short-terrA foundation 
support for its annual needs, now estimated at $175,000. In its 
15 years existence it has had a major i^mpact on China scholarfehip 
and is continuing tp gain in importante with the normalizatdon of 
U.S*-China relations; serving as if 'does as a way station for 
serious scholars on visits to ..and fro© Pek;^xng. Nevertheless, th^ 
academic community* fear that* in the years ahead the center may ' 
no longer be .able" to survive without%ssured federal gt>verni»ent 
sup'port.^ Its disappearance would be a major setback for China 
scholarshij). A similar case i^ ma^e for the Russian Research 
Center at Harvard University , ^ which vhas long fulfilled a national 
.function in advancing resjearch on the Soviet IJnion. 

It is difficult to assess the adequacy of research fellow-^*- 
ships for study abroad because of the great variety of sources of 
Support and their year-to-year f luctuatioJl with rfegard to number 

' * • ■ 

of graots, are^ coverage, dur^ioij, and funding level. Our 

analysis of the pertinent- data suggests a declining trend during 

the past several years, but funding may recently have stabilized 

on a lower level • , ^ 

In our site visits, the need for increased fellowship 

support— ^especially from federal agenciesr-was mentioned in vir'- 

tually every case. Area fellowships, and research (i-e.j^ the 

# 

necessary faculty release time for research) have long depended 

'.IT ^ ^ 

■ \ 

heavily on external funding, and are* likely to do so even* more in 



the' present circumstances, with universities having to be partic- 

' ■ ^ . * . 

ularly patsimonious! We-were often told that university adxninis- 
trations have become reluctant-'to release faculty*: otpabers tera- 
porarily f torn teaching duties unless outside financial support 

A 

can be obtained;' and that' such support is becoming increasingly 
difficult to find.' Other reasons ^r urging increased federal 
assistance include the partial withdjupiwal of Ford Foundation * 
funding J the inadequate size of the Fulb right-Hays programs ^ and 

the mounting cost of doing xeseataih abroad. An expansion of 

' ■ • " / . 

4 

* 

existing federal programs was tKerefbre widely urged* There was 

no agreement however, on whethep- emphasis, should be on the post- 

doctoral faculty level or concentrated on students who are just 

entering their graduate specializations .The need was described , 

' ' ' f % 

as great/ in both cases[l] k r ' 

Finally, there is the question of the total level of support 
for area researcfi^ provided by public apd private sources.. It'tsj 
evident that there has been a downward trend in constant dollar 
terms (see Figs. 2.1 and 2.2), raising the quBstion of the-adequacy of 
research support. But what is adequate research support? Our 
interviewees gave various answers thai reflected, as one 4pight * 
expect, primarily personal experience, but their general tenor 
•was that the present levels of support are not in line* with their 



\\\ It was sometimes argued that a generous supply of gradu- 
ate fellowships might encourage overproduction^of area special- 
ists,, aad that more attention should therefore be given to the - 
question of the balance between job opportunit^ies and fallow- 
shipsS . ■ , . . 
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perceptions^ or value judgments about our' national interest/{l] _ . 

ACAb£MIC X <K)VERKMENT INTERFACE . . . 

We encountered a variety of views and critical comments re- # 

. ' ' ■ \ ^ ^ " 
garding^the relationship between the federal fundihg agencies^ 

and ttre acacfemic recipients* It will be useful to repeat some ofw 

these observations* because they illuminate the acadgmxc perspective 

- ' ( 

and njay^ point to important issues that ^nerit?^ further studyl Wq(^ 

( . " ' ' ■ * ■ 

have hajd little opportunity to listen to the other side of the 
^tory; hence, it toay. well be that certain comments and ideas pro- 
posed fpr consideration may not have a firm basis in fact or may 
be unrealistic • We therefore report our respondents' comments, 
but. refrain from taking any position on them. 

It -is not surprising that the recipients of Title VI grants 
w^re more favorably inclined toward the po,licies tKat ^rorduced 
federal financial support for them than were others who, for one 
reason or another, were nxSt as successful in the competition fot 
government funds. Nevertheless, a strong consensus emerged among 
the academics we s.{xoke to regarding several features of the grant 
procedures. 



[1] One?* respondent, for example, deplored the scheduled 
closing of the Univ^^rsities Service Centre in Hong Kong a year 
fjfllm now because it" cannot raise the needed $100,000. Existing 
scholarly eodjmittees, he continued, provide postdoctoral research 
grants on contemporary Chi^a totaling less than $S0, 000 a year. 
Gjpnsidering the importance of China to the UnitetJ* States, our 
respondent and most of his colleagues regard this figure (which 
may or may not be precise) as grossly inadequate. * 
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In^ the Titst place, we encountered frequent complaints, about- 

the time- and mone^--consuniing application process and the need 

for rather extensive* interim reports 1] (One institution 

reportedly spent $10,000 ia applying for its $125,000 grafit.) 

Underlying this criticism was also the desire to s^e longer 

/» . - ■■ » • 

grant aw^rd periods and greater stability in federal support programs 

^ ^ '. . . . - ^ 

We also heard criticisms of the manner in which gran^t prior- 
ities are established, both .in the selection of grantees and with ' 
regard to the government-prefeicred-use of fuiids. -The general 
intexfnational studies schools, entoxtadn a firm conviction, not 

shared by the area centers, that. the Education Act is bein§ 

■ ^ /. 

interpreted so narrowly as to give too strong a preference tto the 
area-oriented institutions, and that the existing quota system (a 
minimum of 80 percent allocated to area stud^|f=s?) runs counter to 
the stated objective of encouraging intematironal studies with a ^ 

global perspective in mind. [2] We yere also told that the d?ter- 

. ■ ■" . 

mination of priority disciplines in the grant guidelin^s^is often . 
based on outdated information. A remedy frequently suggested was 
that the Office of Education should consult more closely with 
advisory'^panels , or establish new panels, comprising both spe- 
cialists in the field^and interested users of its . talents-- * 
notably, goverpment agencies, which are not necessarily^ \ 



^ [1] The Office of Education reportedly has been urging less 
voluminous applications and reports, but to no avail. 

[2] The Office of Education, on the other hand, points out 
that few of the general international studies schools have sub- 
mitted grant applications. Generally speaking,. OE denies the 
validity of this and subsequent criticisms reported above. ^ 
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represeated on the relevant panels: 

Finally, •ve found widespread concern that policies re^garding 
support for international studies' ard made on far too low a level 
of the bureaucratic hierarchy, thus depriving them of bureau- . 
^ratic cloufe and prominence. Wany of our respondents believe 
tlrat this situation is reflected in> and further aggravate^by , 
severe staffing constraints in the offices handling international 
studies within IffiW. In turi^ thiS is interpreted as yet another 
indicl^tion of indifference at the higher levels of government 
.toward promoting international studies in U.S. education. Such is al 
the explanation advanced f^or an earlier administration's decision 
to discontinue funding for these studies, ,a decision eventually 
reversed by Congrfrss. Consequently, a great deal of support has 
arisen among acaderaic specialists, for the idea of creating a 
small but high-level organization or office within the government 
to be exclusively concerned with federal .policies on foreign 
language', area, and general ii^ernatianal studies. ^ 
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Chapter 3 
THE GOVERNMENT SECTOR 



INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

Apart from the academic world, tl^ U.S. governaient is the 
largest employer of manpower trained in foreign languages and 
dedicated to the study of foreign societies and international 
issues. A recent survey of more than 25 government agencies that 
employ such manpower (primarily the Departments of State and 
Defense, the^ International Communication Agency, the Agency for * 
International Development, the Central Intelligence Agency and 
other elements of the intelligence community, and the Congress), 
indicates that there ^jpa^^rrently between 30,000 and#40,000 
American positions in the federal bihreaucracy that require com^ 
pctfence ia a foreign language- T|iis total includes between 
14,000 al<j 19,000 positions that^also require skills in the 
analysis of foreign countries and international "issues, [ij In 
addition, state gpVernments employ perhaps 200 people with such 
skills, primarily in offices that promote the sale of local pro- 



{1] The survey was conducted for the President's Coiaaission 
on Foreign Language and International Studies by James R. Ruchti 
of the Depairtiaent of State. .(See Tables 3.1 and 3.2 at the* Bad 
of this chapter.) This total skilled oanpower base (Concerned 
with fore i<gn affairs constitutes less, than 1. percent of the<5.5 
Billion civilj^pi and ipilitary positions in the^^U.S. government. 

iQ6 



ducts in overseas markets. (See appendix to this ptjiapter.) * 
International government agencies such as the United Nations and 
World Bank also employ a limited munber of Americans with 
language and area^^skills. / ' o 

Approximately 75 percent of the iafciguage positions are" held 
by iederai employees who are concerned with foreign affairs. 
They collect and analyze information about foreign countries and 
the international system, and formulate and impletaent policies o 
the U.S. government (in the State Department, AID, the military 
services, etc.). The remaining 25 percent are involved in law 
enforcement and domestic activities for the Bureau of the Census 
the Internal Revenue Service, the Border Patrol^ and so on. 

Our interviews with more than 40 senior officials of the 
U.S. government who managfe this <manpower"J)ase [ 1 ] indicate that 
there is now an ample supply of applicants with basic language 
and foreign area skills for most of these positions, although 

ft 

many lack^apP^op/ia^e levels of language or analytical com- 
petence, or particular combinations of foreign area and profes- 
sipnal skills. . And although there are more than twice as many 
people with for^eign language and area studies skills in govern-' 
mental employment as there are jobs requiring those skills, 
career considerations and management procedures substantially 
limit the matching of job requirements 'aqd skilled personnel 
(Ruchti, 19,79). / ' ^ , . 



[1] See a listing of ^ the officials interviewed for this 
atudy in Appendix P, below. The interview -Schedule is in Appendi; 
A>., below. • . I • 
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The governmeat sometimes has trouble in finding qualified 

people with highly specialized language skills or knowledge of ': 

certain ^'esoteric" ar>as of the world. Moreover, operating offi 

cj.als say that , in general, the govern©ent is able to function 

acceptably with current recruiting, training, and personnel 

management syS^N^^is^ The government's maripower planning horizon 

is short (usually-one or two years at most); and most of its 

' ■ * \ 

training programs in languages and foreign are^s , ^ conducted* by 

such agencies as the Foreign Service Institute and the Defense 

\. ^ ■ ^ t ' 

language Institute, are also short-term although highly concen- 
trated. 

Despite these positive notes, our interviews suggest, five 

difficulties pertaining to manpower training and use: 

o JThere is an uniifet demand for certain uncommon 

k 

language skills, for applicants with higher levels 

of linguistic competence in all languages, and for 

people Who combj^ne disciplinary skills (such as thfe • 
* * . \ 

- sciences or economics) 'and £oreign languages (such^ v 

as Russian and Japanese). - 

0 There are concerns about the type and level of 

government-supplied training (and in some ca^^s, ^ 

the iack^of training) fc^ people' hired to work on . 

foreign area , and international issues , especially 

for such functions as/negotiation,. intelligence 

analysis, and language interpretation* *^ 

o There are quest ions^ about the career cievel^pmerlt . 

and management of this skilled. manpower base, which 

^ J ■■■ ■■ , ■ 



tend to dissipate foreign language and area com- 
petence a$ people toove from operating to managerial 
or Supervisory roles. 

q TKere are concerns ^bout the longer-term availability 

\ • . • " • * ■ ^ ■ / 

> of .ijianpower with foreign area andvlanguage 

skills., in view of recurrent decline? in governnien- 

■ • - . - ' , .■ ■ . ■ \ : 

V tal apd ^foundation su{>port for advanced academic <• 
. ^training and research on f or^ign- *reas * 
o Th'ere are t^onceros aUout the quality ^^f analysis' in 

. ... - ; ..^ - ^. ■ , ; •■ 0 • 

an intelligencff system that emphasizes imojediat^ or 

short-tentf reporting of events at the expen3e of 

' - mid^ to lon^^term analysis. Particularly at. issue 

are the quality of politltal inte^rpretation and the 

ability of a large aijd highly compartmented bureau^ 

cracy to .synthesize political, economic, and secu- 

rity issues. This problem is compounded by the > 

Shortage of personnel trained in interdisciplinary - 



Three structural characteristics of the federal bureaucracy 
limit' the development and use of skilled people ^^nd^^format^ 

o Personnel management systems in government agencies 

' . ■ ' . ■ ■ ^ ■ ^' 

ate not effective in plapning and coordinating man** 

power training and use, nor do they offer strong 

career incentives for' developing and accumulatife^ 

^ '^ language and foreign area skills (particularly for 

, difficult languages). - . 
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o A weakly iategrated 6f systems for collecting, 

Processing, and analyzing infortaation about .foreign 

countries limits th.e integrated understandiQg of 

' foreign st)cieties, economic, systems , and political 

processes • ^ o * • \ 

o* The government's foreign affairs bureaucracy is 
« * * 

. isolated from 1:he business community and the 
academic- world, making ^t difficult to deal with 
issues that cut across these three sectors of our ^ 
society, such as the expansicym of export trade or 
the scaring of information about for<^ign countries. 

■i * • 

' ' , ■ .. r ■ 
DEMAND FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND AREA gKILlS IN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT • ' 

The 30,000 to 40,000 full- a^d- part-time positions in the/ 
federal' government that require fora^ign language skills 'or 
analytical training in the study of foreign countries and the 
international system are distributeid among the major agencies of 
'tfate federal civil bureaucracy and the eiilitary services, as indi- 
cated in table 3»1* The more than 14,000 positions requiring 
specialisation in foreign area and ijaternational studies are sum- 
marized, by geographic area and government agency, in Table 6.2. 

The major period of growth in this manpower base occurred in 

the two decades after World War II, when the foreign affairs 

" ■ . • * • 

agencies of the government' 'were established (such 9S tlbiS CIA) or 

■» ■ 

revj|mped (such 9$ the Department of State) and grew to meet 
Afliarlca^s needs as a global power. The 1970s have been a decade 



* of consQlidatiott and adjustment. <Thfi Department of State for 

example, reports a slight contraction in the number of "language 

Designated Positions", for Foreign Service. Officers "from approxi- 

i / " • ■ " . ■ 

aately, 1,300 in 1967 to 1,220 in 1979. {l]^ Within, this total, the 

past decade has^seafc sosje decline in the niupber; of > political 

positions, with a- cqncurrent increase in economic, administra- 

tive, and consular jot>s. The Congress, which employed perhaps 

100 staff with foreign area and language skills Just after Worl^ 

War II, now has almost 1^000 'individuals £n analytical or. staff 

support positions with the Congressional Research Service,' the ^ 

Library of Congress, the major f qreign-relations-Wieat;ed coiuffii*:- 

.tees, and on the personal staffs of Senatoi^s and Congressmen 

specializing in foreign affairs or national sdcui'ity issues. " ' 

. • ■ ■ ^ 

Congressional staff directors' now.sj^'eak of the need to stabilize . 
or cut back^omewhat on current staff size. 

^ Manpower turnover rates in foreign affairs agencies, which 
affect personnel requirements, vai;y considerably around the aver- 
age of 9 to 10 percent per year for professionals iiTthe U.S. 
government. The House Foreign Affairs ComiDi.ttee staff, which 
empljoys about 20 profession's with forei^ language and area 



' [ll These positions are established by the Director General 
of the. Foreign S>ervice, Department of State, after consultation 
with Chiefs ot^Mission (i.e.; ambassa/3ars) in, the field. , The . 
State. Department IS able tcj-maintain c^pli^ince rates (the match- 
ing of trained manpower with designated skill requirements) on 
the average of 60 percent^' to 70 pexcent, with rates as high as 80 
percent for political officers, worldwide. These rates vary among 
languages; they are as, high as 59 percent for French at a minimum 
professional proficigncy (S-3/R-3) level of competence' or higHer, 
and as* low as 20 per<:ent i* t!^ eastern Arabic tongues at th$ 
sain^ levels of ^mpetence. 



- 81 - . * • ; • 

» . . . ' ■ • ■»■'.'' 

V • • • 

♦ . ■ 

skills^ repdrts infrequent staff departures because of the 
attractiveness of positions with the Committee. The profesisional 

. ■ ••• \ ^ ■ • . ; ' ■ ■ 

staff of the Peace Corps, in contrast, has by regulation an 
annual turnover rate approaching 30 percent, .s^ith a 50 ^rcent 
yearly turnover of its volunteers (who serve only two years). 
The professional staffs of the principal civilian agencies in the 
foreign affairs community— such as the IJepartroent of State and 
the CIA— turn over at a rate of le percent or les^ each yeaif. 

It is difficult to project demand for these skills because 
most agencies now have personnel E&anagement systems that assess 
future aeedi no more than a year or two in advance, usually as 
much on the basis of anticipated budgetary support as of func- 
tional need. Our interviewees seemed to assume that politics and 

the budget will- llTuit foreign afairs staff to approximately its 

* ' ' ' ' , ■ ' . \" 

. p reseat size or somewhat! ^less throughout the 19iSOs. . . 

■ " • . ' ■ - .' • , , 

In our interviews, only the intelligence agencies expressed 
v . • ' 

a clear interest in acquiring significantly larger numbers of 
language or foreign-area specialists.. ( 1] One agency reporting 

• ; ■ •. ' ' .' 

■cutting its data collection staff in half during the past decade. 
While some of this cut was compensated for by new technical capa- 
bilities, the agency says it needs a substantial increase in 

foreign-area-trained personnel. This agency has very high rates • 
■ • ■ '.i ■ . , ' ■ ■ . „ ^ • . . ■ 

of turnover aiaong ^orei;gn language specialists--more than 25 



[1] Discussions with the staff of the Senate and House 
Select Coraoittees on Intelligence, and Executive Branch managers 
of the intelligence community, indicate some support at this time 
for limited manpower increases and improved language training 
efforts in the intelligence agencies. 
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]j^tcent aonually. Seniojr int«ll^ence officials are also con* • 
earned about inadequate eaif^hasis being given to analytical work, 

and about a decfline^n interpretive- redundancy and competition 

»» 

affiong intelligence agencies, which tend^ to lessen intellectual . 

* . • * 

discipline and diversity of perspective. 

Xhis brings us to ,the question of what can be said abooit the 

/ ^ ■ • ■ / . ' ^ ■ ■ ' ■ 

factors that are likely to shape demand within the present sys-* 

tea. We have .identified three general types of demand that are 

»..-». * 
not beings wholj^y met by the supply of job applicants a^4 goyern- 

Diental training procedures. , * 

Uoaet Deaands' /^'"^ , ^ ^ 

...... HM.y ■ ~ 

• High - Volume Skills , A very few languages and foreign area 
specialties atcount for a largfe share of the demand for skilled 
personnel. Foir ex:asple, about 1,200 positions in the CIA jr^quire 
a reading or speiking kqowledge of foreign languages; of tl^ese, 
fi^fe are **high--volu«e" languages wi^h at Teast 100 positions: 
Chinese, Fr^ench, German, Russian, and Spanish. Six are "moderate 
volu»e" languages with 30 to, 50 positibn^liW Arabic, Greek, 
Italian, Japanese, Portuguese, andjTurkish.J Ij Similarly, of 
approximately 1,000 area specialists in the GIA, about 55 percent 
are dedicated analysis of the Soviet UQion, 13' percent are 
China specialists* and .32 percent engage in the study of Eas^tem 
and Western Europe, ^tin 'America,. Southeast Asia^ the Middle 



[Ij The remaining 12 percent are X6 Ulow-volume*' languages 
of 15 positions o|r less, including Albanian, Danish, Indonesian, 
Persian (Farsi), Rumanian, and Serbo^^Croatian. - , 
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East, North and E^st Asia^ Africa, and South Asia. 

The St^tb Departkeat's ''•high-volume" language needs also^ ' 
cluster ar-ound 9 few major languages: French, Genaan, Spanish, 

* ■ ■ • . 

Russian^ Chinese, etc. Our respondents said that there is enough 
new aianpower with professional skills and language aptitude to' 
'fill these positions at a minimal level of c«JBpetence, once they 
•.receive further training at government expense. There is' con- 
cern, however, about low functional entry levels of language 
skill (w^ich raises training costs), and questions about future 

i j ' '. ' . ' . ^ ■' . 

availabi^t^ of qualifie4 applicants in these high-demand 

/ ' • . , . ■ ^ 

language/ areas because of declining university enrollments in the 

- ^ ' ■ . ■ 

study of some of these languages « . ^ 

Lov- Vgluine Skills . Statistics and information provided by ^ 
the Conmiissio^ staff Indicate that 130 languages and many dialects 
are currehtly used by employees of the f ederal\ovemittent 5 more thi 
•40 of the languages are currently of lnHaediate ^interest to the 

U.S. governiaent.fi] As a result of the increasinis salience 

. - ■ ' '■ " "■■ • . , 

of' "Third World" issues in America Vs, foreign relations, and the 

*w ■ " ■ ' ■ ■ 

eietension of Soviet -American "long-term competition" to the 
develppfng^ countries Qf the Middle East, Africa, anli Asia, 
languages and area expertise for which there is no government 
de?»adN done the less have become important. One res'pondent 



[ll Alfcanian, Afrikaans,. A«aharic, Arabic, Bengali, Bul- 
gariin, Burmese, Cambodian, Chinese, Czech, Danish, Dutch, Fin- 
nish, French, (Jerman, Greek, Hebtew, Hungarian, Indonesian, 
Italian, Japanese, Korean, Lao, Mongolian, N^epali, Persian Farsi^ 
Persian Dari, Polish, Punjabi, Runanian, Riii^fiaa, Serbo-Croatian, 
SoMli, Spanish, Swahili, Swedish, Tagalog, Taail, Thai, Turkish, 
Vietnaaese, and Central Asian Languages. 



coflwented, for example, on the difficulty of finding an analyst 

with special expertise in Yemeni politics to assist iu managing a 

. . . ^ ■ " • ^ - /. . 

recent, shoirt- term crisis between North and South Yeiaen^ 

/- 

Such '"low-volume" skills are a particular problem for the 

V ■ 

government • Few people with preemployment training or ipiterest 
in these esoteric areas of the world are available, and govern- 
ment interest in them waxes and wanes. It is difficult to sus- 
tain support for manpower "that is 'skil3.ed in areas of the world 
that attract the great powers' attention only in times of crisis. 

The academic community traditionally has been a source of con- 

' ..* » 

suiting manpower for low-demand skills, but cbntractiug univer- 

m 

sity foreign area research and teaching progams, axjd declining 

government external research budgets, are eroding manpower and 

research bases and goveriSment access t^Lthem. 

Cpm^ined foreign Language , Area ,% and Di^scipline Skills > A 

\ . . ■ . !t 

third unmet demand is that for people who combine skills in the 

language, society, and polities of a given country with training 

in such professional disciplines as econotoics, science or 
^- • • ■ . ■ . x 

efigineering, and law, particularly for work qn less developed 

counries . . ^ . 

As noted in Chap. 2, little financial assistancJfe is avail- ^ 

S\ Ik 

able for supporting the. long and ar^tious education required to 
develop professional skills both in certain disciplines (such as 
economics or a nati^al science) and a foreign area* The few peo*- 
pie who possess these combinations of skills are in increasing 
demand j^y business and the federal government. The government 
may have to resort to partial*B^ effective shortS^term training of 
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employees "in*house," or the more expensive procedure of sending 
people to universities for longer-^term periods of education- 
^ A number of developments are possible that would spur the 

demand for such skilled manpower, some of which have occurred 
several times in the past» Most notable. are firefighting 
responsefs^ to crises in foreign policy or national security, such 
as World War II and the Soviet launching ofy^ Sputnik, in 1957. Our 
interviews and the academic. literature on international education 
support the view that this type of crisis response is haphazar4 
and dysfunctional, although it oay be dictated by financial limi- 
tations on governofent and private sector programs . It takes 
roughly twp to six years to train specialists effectively in 
foreign languages, area skills, and disciplinary education, 
whereas governmental operations allow only a few months of train- 
yig at most, when maj^r civilian or military program^ are to-be 
undertaken on a crash basis. In short,, the lead times for pro- 
fessional training — not to mention r?fsearch efforts carried Qut 



by trained profeisionals^-are long in relation to operational 

•V « . . . 

requirements, and manpower shortages constrain effective response 
to national crises. ^ 

Of course, the t)*S* government cannot tJlj expected to main-- 
^ain a large supply of manpower trained in foreign area skills 
on s^ndby for times of crisis* Jn ca4.mer times » ^strong forces 

operate to keep that supply ^t low levels. Besides, apart f rom ^ 

. ... _ ... . ^ . ^^ -^ ... 

considerations of politics and cost > language skills caimot.be 
"stored/* and they atrophy if not used. Two reqdurses are possi- 
ble: to miSiint^in a txained^^radre^ possessing critical^^skills as a 



jKibilizftioQ ba^e that can gro^ through >trainiag in tides (of 
oeed; aad to identify a skilled aiaapower re^ferve — a skills inven- 
tory that can be dram upon through job reassignments as needed. 
Several interviewees iugge^ted that the government is not effec- 



tively organized at present to draw on employees who have such 
••reserve*' skills. ^ . 

Respood^iits said that training and research prograais sus- 



tained' at Moderate levels over a period of years are preferable 

to the gradual erosion of a skilled manpower b^se, and of 

■ ♦ 

research activity -to a level that nay neither neet th^ needs o^ 
noraal tiaes nor provide an adequate training base for expansion 
during crisis. Particularly for research funds,' B*oderate -levels 
of financial support sustained over -a^^griod of decades i^^rg^ore 
effective than large asoimts of ^aoney applied on a crash basis. 
— It is not easy, |iowever, t^ define what levels of training, 

research, and skilled manpower are adequate for relatively tran"> 

. ' . . • ■. , , . . 

qu^ periods. Several respondents — a senior military ol^- 

' V ■ 

ice'r, intelligence, collection and Analysis , officials. State 
Departaent research contracts staff, and the Congressional 
Research Service— stated that ti^eir agencies need More staff or 
More research fund^. This testiaony is. not in itself probltive,. 
for goveraient agencies co««only clai« that they need more staff. 
Of f iiciala claiAi ^hat the need is not for nc^e staff but for i 
better training and use of existing staff. 

These are ia^ressi^nistic observations. A* systeaatic 
evaluation of existing training^ research, and iapleaentation 



prograas seems to be in order, to strengthea America's capacity 
to conduct Its Voreigi^relations. , . 

- ' " . ■ ' *■ ■ .."^ ' ■ . 

THE S\JPPLY OF TR AINED MANPOWER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS ACTIVITIES OB 
THE FEDERAL GQVERN?jENT : NUMEROUS APPLICANTS ; LIMITED LANGUAGE 
QUALIFICATIONS " ' 

.... ■ 

lo contrast to the anticipated or potential long-tem supply 
pr^l'eBs' just discussed, our interviews revealed that the number 
of applicants for available governmental jobs is. extraordinarily 
^igb, given the existing pattern, of demand for manpower with 
foreign language and area skills. For example, in 1978 the 
Department of State received more tKan 16,000 applications for 
the foreign service examinittion, and fewer than 200 ap|»licants 
were hired. The House Foreign Affairs Committee sends out nearly 
150 rejection letters each %eek to applicants for staff appoints 
ments, many of whom appear to be highly qualified. The Congres- 
sioaal Research S^^tVice reports .having received nearly 100 appli- 
cations for each of its staff openings in ti^e past few years, and 

the .CIA has>-experienced no sustained difficulty in rece;it tises . 

" ■ • . , ■ "V ^ ^ r ■ - _ ^ _ 

in recruiting foreign area specialists.' A CIA" report' to the 

' * ■ • " * 

President's Commission notes that "the" job market in academia has 
>been sa poor of late that we are freq^utly ovelcwheLi^d with C(»- 
patent appliciiQts./' % * . ' ^ 

The quality of these ipplicfants— despiXe the inadequacies- $ 
noted earlier-ris also considered to be significantly higher than 
in years past. The^ State Dej>art«eqt finds ^t the average age 
of new recruits 'for Fofei^n^ervice Of f iceir (FSO) positions is 
now 29 or 30, as opposed to 24 or '25 shortly ^ after World Var II, 
reflecting greater experience and ,Buiturit^ ^ incjMiing Foreign* 
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Service classes^ The CIA f in^s- that recent 4pplicaa«l- attain 

■"^ ." 

higher test scores on iseasu^res of aptitude and intellectual abil* 
ity than did earlier groups? And the Congressional Research Ser- 

vice reports higher levels of academic training and research 

■ \ . . . 

experience in its current applicants. In short, the government 
is a major beneficiary of the overproduction of advanced :_language 
and area degree students discussed in Chap. 2. , . 
. ' Yet govenuaent officials are not wholly satisfied with the 
supply situation. All laajor employers find insufficient language 
skills in new recruits. A CIA survey of recruits hired between' 
1975 and 1978 reveals that only 18 percent demonstrated a Minimum 
Professional Proficiency! 1] or better in a spokepi foreign 

♦ . - 

language. As a i;|esult.of such experienc^ , 'government 'language 
.training programs are geared to. establishing* minimal levels of 
'^^peaking and reading proficiency in new recruit;^ The Foreign^ 
3ervice> for example^ counts on the professional motivation of 
new IfSOs to raise language skill Qompetence tb higher levels 
while on foreign assignment, but reassignments to new language 
,ateas -are fr|quent,. TKereforfe, few government empibyees-i)osted 
abWa^ .'attain anything higher than- Minimal Professional Profi- 
ciencyin a foreign language^ partyLcularly in the more (Jiff icult 
and Qsoteric tongues. [2] . . 



(1} The S-3 level of the Foreign Service J.anguage rating 
system. 

{21 Information supplied by the l>epartfflfent of State indi- 
cates that in Relatively easy 'Vorld languages" (Danish, Dutch, 
French, German, Italian, Norwegian, jPortuguese, Spanish, and Swed- 
ish) only ,56 percent of the FSO^corps attains a "Minimum Profes- 
sional Proficiency" (S-3/R-3) level or higher. Iq difficult 
languages such as Russian, Chinese, 'Japanese, and oost Third 
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* ' ■ •' 

Most of the seaior officials interviewed for this rstudy 

seeiaed to accept this minimal level of language proficiency as Ja 

Jatct of life, despite certain consequent problenis. [1] \ 

• » 

^Several senior officials in the intelligence comaunity spoke 
with conicexn about the difference between the post-World War II '""^^ 
generation of analysts who saw i^jtelligence work aS a higl^^^rp- . 

fessional calling,^ who brought t6 their careers an intimate 

■* 

"feel^* for individual foreign societies and political sjfstems, 

. . . ■ \ ' ■ ■ ^ 

and today ^s recruit, who has less of a sense of professonal cal-\ 
ling to the intelligence community, and less "Interest or career 
incentive in specializing in one major- country or area of the 



World tongues I the Department is /ible to fill only 39 percent of 
its language des-ignated positions at the S-3/R-3 ^Jevel or 'higher. 
(The level of proficiency is defined as ^^professional profi- * 

• ciency" and the- "5*^ levej. is **native or bilingual proficiency.") 

[1] Several res)?ondenta gave the following examples of prob-. v 
lems created by the limited 1^^^^ language competence in most 
embassy staffs: A Marine guard had dif ficulty. , coping with his 

^security assignment in an embassy building damaged by an earth- ^ 
quake in Buchai^est because he did not speak Rumanian. Several 
officials asserted that the embassy staff in Kabul ,^ Afghani sJt^n, 
could not deal -effectively^ with the kidnapping of the American - ^ 
ambassador, partly because they did not speak the local language- 
A former U.S. ambas-sador to Japan recalled his ccAicern that he 
could not function effectively because of the limited number of — 
FSOs with in^eirpreter-level Japanese. Several resp^ondentsl in the 
American business community expressed the view that U.S. eiUbassy 
staffS/in some countries are of limited help in* promoting commer- 
cial contacts, ^partly because so few FSOs concerned with ^commer- 
cial affairs speak local languages. And several government 
interviewees referred to the ^ 'Polish interpn-ter" incident o£ 
1977, in which. an inadequately tested contract interpre^:er 
employed by the State Department embarrassed President Carter 
with an inappropriate translation during a vi^it to Warsaw. ^ One ' 
official deplored the inability of the government foreign affairs 
community to. assess the long-term costs to the country of such, 
incidents* l{e also noted the resistance of '*the system*** to any- 
thing more than ineffective "self-^policing,." and its inability to 
aK>dify old patterns of professional training and career develop- 
ment. >; 
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World. New recruits are ©ore likely to have been abroad as tour- 
ists or ^tud^ts th^n to hive undergone the rigors of wartime 
opeirat^ns or long-term re€T^ence- ^ 

Other information and iiitervi^ew responses ^upport^the oppo- 
site view — that the academic training of new government" 'tecruits 
is far-better now than in years past. Their /concern is with th,e 
use of these higher »levels of professional training in government 
service." A* econoisist or ojilitary analyst will deal with his 
country, of inquiry only for a fe^ years before moving on to a '^ew 
office or "up" into »ahagerial^responsi^ility . ^"iBT^will be- ..^ 
responsible f dr ^^analyzing only one aspect of the country's 
affairs; and wil! have ^ew opportunities to travel to the country 
of (tes^prary) specialization to enhance language competence and 
develop a true feel for the society. Thus, as one sen^ offi- 
cial cooneoted, while the^ basic education and ability of new 
recruits in the intelligence^cooounity are high, their "in house" 
training and the way the gove^nm^t lises them limits their effec- 
tiveness as interpreters of foreign societies. 

■ ♦ ■ 

Finally, one^senior official, himself a former professor, 
reaarked that the avalanche of applicants fot foreign area spe- 
cia^st job^ in the federal govemment partly reflects "the o|m«* 
loading* and breakdown" of academic teaching and research centers. 
In years past, they created an intellectual comounity that» 
through publication, stsainars, and other forms of professional - 
cofMiunication, established the "intellectu^al context" for the 
study of fpre^ga societies. That sense of intellectual coa»ua- 
ity,' he said, has bow^ subs^ntially dissipated as a result of the 



coQtractioii of government and foundattqn supp^drt for academic 
research cyi foreigp areas » 



FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND AREA SKILLS IN GO^FERNMENY SWV-Ct : THE PIS- 
SIPATION OF EXPERTIgE • ' 

' ^ Federal" foreign affairs agencies stress, in their, per so^hel^ 

practices, the prisiacy of general, knowledge and diverse skills 

over^ specialization, and of managerial and policymaking responsi- 

bilities over analysis and implejbentationl , These v^lu^^ insti- 

. • ' ^ ^ ■ ' # V ' ■ ^ 

tutionalized in jill the aiajx>r foreign agencies, except ICA and 
the Peace Corps, work to dissipate the accumulation of language 

and foreign area skills* A voluntary system of career develop- 

■ ' , ' ' ^' 

oent, combined with a pattern of rapid tutnover in job asSsign- ' 
ment, limits the depth of training and development of language / 
skills and area expertise. . ^ . 

Employees recruited ^or their foreign language skill or ai^ea 
know]tedge are given speciafiM training in the Fortfign Service 
Institute, the. Defense language Institute, or language training 
programs in the intelligence agencies. Most of these programs, 
give a trainee limited woifking proficiency 3i language through 
^study in the United States, and assume that, in a' foreign' assign- 
ment, an officer will improve his language proficiency and area 

knowledge* !^or certain moreVdifficiilt laaguages--such as ^ 

> ■ ■ * I 

' ' , ■ i . ' 

r ■ < ' ^ • '-^ ■ 

Chioesef Japanese, and Arabic— -the, Departoent of State opferaitea 

, . , ■ _ . < ' . 

overseas traiai^g prograns ttf facilitate "iomei-gion'' over period^ 

as long as two years . The. Departmeat of Defense provides sisxiar 

. ' ^ . ."■ ■ 

training for a masrlmiim of, one year at its language teachin;^ 
■ ' ' • • V ' ■ ' ■ . ■ V 

facility^ in Monterey. Ared study courses are similarly geared to 



the fairly brief (two weeks)* #nd intense inculcation 'of general 

backgroimdV^^^edge on ,>a foreign area, which is equivalent to a 

'seflsester survey course at a university. [ll ' ^ 

This system of "in-house" education, cormaended by some for 
. ■ ' ' . • " ■ ■ . . 

its value as .9 shorts- term intensive training, has ailso b^en cri- 

* . ' 

tccized as too elementary in language training to be functional 
\ and too generalized about any foreign area to be of great use on 
I the job. As one State Department official observed, "We bring 
Jour employees up to the critical point where' a little more time, 
/ Boney^ an^ emphasis would produce professional skills, and then 
_ we cease to help . " Of even greater concern 'is the virtual 
absence of specialized trainfiug in analytical methods or 

^ . 4 ■ 

managerial skills for those who. assume such responsibilities, and 
the lack <xf a^gareer development system that would purpose'fully 
relate specialized trai^^ to future ^job assignments. 

^ The effectiveness ^ofihe government's on-the-job educational 
sys4:ea i^ furth% lim^^ b^^airly frequent job re;^ssignmentS'- 
every two or four years in the Foreign Service. While subsequent 
assignments may enable an FSO,. military office^^or intelligence 
analyst to fu^her apply his language 'and area skills, several 
factors work against the gradual accumulation of specialized 
knowledge and language expertise. FSOs are reluctant to be reas- 



(1) For limited numbers of employees, year-long periods of 
training in* an acadejaic. institution are provided for more 
sysematic edacatiori. ^Each year, the Department of State sends 

-about a dp26n FSOs to universities for specialised foreign area • 
traiiiihg. The Army's Foreign Area Off ippr" program sends, about, 50 

/officers to universities. each'' y-ear. ^ ^ 



Yt^gned to certain hardship postings: the Soviet Union and cer- 
taiia countries of the Middle East, South Asia, and Africa. Above 

all, however, career incentives are structured to encourage 

* . •* 

diversification of kaovled^e and experience so that the FSO may 

# ■ 

acquirtf both functional and geographic capabilities, -the military 
officer attains a "^eld cosimand, and the intelligence analyst 
acquires soanagerial responsibility. ' 

Many FSOs continue to believe that specialization is an 
impedimpnt ' to career development, and an officer who aspires to 
senior policymaking and ambass*adQifial level assignments will work 
to broaden his career experience and avoid being typed as a * -spe- 
cialist*' on^one country^ or one function (particularly if the 
country is one in which a small U.S. presence limits the number 
of positions aivailable for career development, or where the func- 
tion keeps him from policy work)* As a result, one formier ambas- 
s'^dor noted itx our interviews .that "area expertise iS usually 
found at too. low a level [in the conduct of foreign affairs] to 

have much effect on the policy formulation process/' Similarly, 

<•». . - ' 

an aspiring military officer assumes that promotion to general 
officer ranks is unlikely rto come through specialisation^ in some 
foreign area, but rather through troop commands and general mill- 
tary training. Aiid in the intelligence agencies, jfhere there is 
siomewhat greater continuity of assignments, the professional 
rewards are in managerial positions rather than in those of , the 
specialized analyst. ^ 



Qee clear evidence of the devaluation of specialized, 
. laoguage and area skills in the governpeat is the .lack of a corps 
of professional interpreters within the Foreign Service. The 
Foreign Service Institute iV not responsible for training FSOs to 
interpreter levels of coapetencis. Interpreters are' hired by the 
Departaent of State not as part of the Foreign Service, but on a 
full-ti«e, Civil Service basis, augnented'^y part»-tiaie staff 

employed on a contractual basis. This approach has its iritionale 

' * ' , ' ■ ■ . ' -. ■ ■ ' »' 

for reasons of working style[l] and economy, but i€/;<Jeprives 

th6se officials who formulate and i»ple^nt foreign policy of 

highly professional coaaiunications skills and a grasp of policy 

continuity that professional interpreters provide in foreign 

governments. Thi« practice exposes senior Aaerican officials to 

public relations eabarrassiMsnts of the "Polish interpreter" 

variety, or the awkwardness and potential for nisundertanding of 

haying to rely on foreign govemaents for interpretation— as^e 

continue to do in the case of official dealings with the People's 

Republic of China. 

f 

While there is good reason to value breadth'^of perspective 
and experience in senior leadership positions in, the govenuaent, 
and 'equally valid jreason to be wary of the narrowness of view 
that say cone with, a high degree of foreign area specialization-, 
iignificant costa are associatied with the present career 



■ [IJ Fro« the perspective of the career Foreign Service, pro- 
fessional interpreting is seen to be a highly specialized skill 
or art requiring not only high-level language competence but also 
personal qualities that are said to be unsuited for the FSO 
cateer pattern. - 
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incentive structure. in* goVernaeat service . Our respondents 

tended to acce^pt, as a^ndated by budgetary and operational neces- 

sities^ the present pattern of training and career development; 
■ « . ■ • ' ■ ^ ■ ^ 

but they also expressed soae recognition that foreign policy 

developttants costly to. Averiican interests «ay result from inade- 
quate specialization. Thi? problem is further cooipounded by 
intelligence analysis that focuses on short-term interpretation 
of current events , whereas thorough analysis night arrive at 
widely different and sounder interpretations* 

- Foreign area research in tie federal government f ctoent intel- 
ligence REPORTING AT THE EXPENSE OF CONTINUITY ASP DEPTH OF ~^ 

analysis 

Senioir intelligence officials intervieved for this study 
invariably spoke with grave concern aboij| the current pattern of 
research and analytical work in the federal government. One of 
then asserted that the intelligence co««unity Us "bankrupt" in 
its developflient of a national inforwitxon base on foreign coun*- 
tries. An overwhelaing eitphasls on day-to-day intelligence 
reporting eitcotirages spontaneous formulation of foreign and 
national security policies. One 6fficial co8i«ented that policy 

♦ ■ 

that is not grounded in a long-tens perspect'^ve "skates" across 
^nirrent eveitts , oblivious of long-tera trends . Virtually all . 
officials noted that the U.S. govemnent lacks an institutional 
coawitaent to long-tem analysis of specific problea areas. . Chie 
senior Defense Dcpartaent official asserted that we are drawing 
down our auinpowet base for foreign intelligence assessnent, and 
we are not making a national inVestaent in basic analysis. There 
is a Bininal intelligence effort on Third World countries » and we 
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are nat developing basic sources of iiifonaatipn Ott patentially 
li^ortaat foreign areas. 

To theseVcriticisss must be added concerns about the person*- 
nel aspects of governnent analytical work. In the Departments, of 
State and Qefense^^ research^* and analysis assignments are con- 
sfdered^less desirabl^ for officers' career aims than arq, opera* 
tional responsibilities > aha hence intelligence work often does , 
not attract the more capable and ambitious staff. The isolation 
of the intelligence community from a^ademiC| researchers ^ the lim- 
ited opportunities in government service for direct contact with 
foreign countries^ and thcA anonymity and bureaucratic fragmenta- 
tion of the analytical process, produce an abstracted , and deper- 
sonalized pattern of anhlysi?, which is said to limit interpre- 
tive accuracy and the judgmental "feel" that comes from first- . 
hand experience. 

Our brief survey could not do feuch more than i^ntify per- 
spectives held by* senior intelligence officials. We found a 
remarkable consensus, however, about the problems of maintaining 
or :^roving the quality of the government research on foreign 
areas. Four themes predominated: 

Inadequate Foreign Affairs AnalyCis^ For the most part, 

■ * 

offic4.als speak of being swaaped by b^sic^ information. Sophisti- 
cated technical means of collection,' and more information flow H>tt 
such "closed" societies as the Soviet Union ^nd Chin^ have been 
generating data faster than the intelligence system can analyze 
it* The size and expense of new technical collection systems 
absorb and "hold onto" a large portion of a generally declining 
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ERIC 



■I. : ■ • • 

^ * ■ *■ \ 

^ national forei^^n intelligence; budget* 

• • ■ . . '■^ 

> ' Short-tero Reporting at the Expense o£ Long - term Analysis . 

t. * ■ ■ 

u ■■ . -• t 

The inte^igence comcaunity,^, responsive to the Executive Branch, 
assi|(^s its highest priorites and therefore most of- its analyti- 
cal efforts to current reporting at the expense of interpretation 
of mid- to long-term trends « Senior officials complain about th^ 
- brevity of ^he governsent's ^^institutional memory"— a short two 
to five yearly the usual length of tenure of an analyst or offi^ 

K . .. . . ' • 

cial in an assignment. The problem is worsened by, the 
government's inability to process and store. in a retrievable — an4. 
therefore reusable — manner t6e,huge Volume of information it col- 
lects.- In addition y there is little effort to develop and^insti- 
tutionalize new analytical methods,, ^specially in political and ' 

* . v» 

i social analysis. 

Intelligence Work as the " Goat " of Government Setvice^ 
"Senior officials also express some dismay at the limited ability 
of the intelligence cpmtounity to recruit top-quality talent for 
igovernment service — a problem that has ind^reased as Vietnam and 
■\' Watergate work their influence on the national mood « In the 
O.epartment^of Stat^Vyfor example^ assignment-s^ to the ^ureau of 

Intelligence and {Research are considered to b^ of secbndary value 

i s \ 

to an FSO^s career development; and jobs in they CIA are con- 
sidered to be desirable primarily for those unable^ to establish 

careers in the academic world.. Within the military services ^ 
. . ' . \ . 

"according to seaior officials^ assignments ^o the Defense Intel- 

* . - ■ . \ ^ • 

, ligence Agency ape viewed as a "dumping ground** for l^[rediocte 

talent. 



Sp«c other drawbacks contribute to this general nood: lia- 
ited opportunities^ for the governaent foreign affairs analyst to 
upgrade his or her professionai skills through periods of 
retraining; infrequent and hurried visits to countries of sper 
cialization; and the anonyiaity of the bureaucratic research pro- 



cess. 




The Isolation of the Intelligence CooMunity. Finally, the 

intelligence cmunity is isolated f ro« the "real** world of busi- 

ness^ public affairs^ science, and acadesic reslearqh. This iso- 

lation is partly deliberate to insulate analysts who handle sen- 

sitive inforMtion fro* public exposure and froa other governffient 

•Kencies. "Yet senior officials are concerned tfeat the penalty is 

loss of useful exposure to "outside" contacts and critical 

evaluation. They also decx:y these analysts' attitude of condes- 

* 

c<^ion or flat disiiissal toward acadeaics, who "don't really 
know wfaa^is going on" or— as in the coanon State Department 
view — are engaged in research that, is not directly relevant to 
policymaking. 

The increasing isolation of the govemaent i;;esearch coattUB'- 
ity» wiUi its attendant probleas of loss of perspective and 
interpretive discipline, is glaringly evident in the significant, 
decline in contract or grant research funded by the federal 
government (see Fig. 3.1). Between 1967 and 1976, federal spend- 
ing on foreign affairs research declined 19 percent (in current ; 
.dollars)-*an actual decline of 52 percent wheij^ adjusted for the 
ef j^ects of inflation. Officials also express concern about tbe 
decline of competitive intelligence analysis within the govern- 
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%ent as the various iotelli^eace agencies become highly special- 



SeveraJ. officials also spoke of the need for more abuodaat 
"external** cocitract research by academics aiid other non- 
governoiental institutions on fong-tera^ background issues or 
research sethods to overcome the insularity and short-term focus 
of ' the govermaeat's. research. TheJy also spoke with some concern 
about the present pattern o'f such contract researchv: the lack of 
receptivity of many^ State Department and intelligence officers to 
"outside" analyses; the tendency to use consultants to cootpensate 
for limitations of "in-house" staff (rather than to Work on 
long-tera projects not, of imnediate policy relevance) j and the 
liaitatxons of the "RSP" approach to managing contract research. 
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Table 3.1 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES USED BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



Agriculture 



AID 



Commerce 



ICA 



VOA 



Inter- 
American 
Foundati\3U 



Justice 



Language 


Req 


Skill 


Req 


Skill Req 


' Skill 


Req 


Skill 


Req 


Skill Req Skill 


Req 


Skill 


Afrikaans 




> 








1 


2 










Akposso 


> 








• 














Albanian 














• 








7 

- 


Alsatian 




2 














V 




Amharic 








8 






3 










Arabic (allJ> 


3 


99 


3 


25 




; 31 


74 


40- 


40 ~ 




34 


Aramaic 
























Armenian 




3 










1 






1 


1 


Bamileke 
























Bengali 




1 




4 - 






5 


10 


10 






DerDer 




ft 




















Bulgarian . 




6 








1 


10 


11 


11 




3 


Burmese 












3 


12 


9 




1. 


1 


Cambodian 




1 










5 


9 


* 

9 






Chamorru 






















Catalan 
























Chicheva 
























Chinese (all) 


5 


90 


2 






5 


. 57^ 








104. 


Chokve 




2 




















Creole (Seychelles) 














* ' ♦ 










Czech 




' 35 








1 


11 




-18 ' 




21 


Danish 




46 








4 


10 






2 


■ ' 6 


Duala 




7 










■t. 










Dutch 


3 


46 




1 


1 


2 


11 








2 


Estonian 




2 












7 


: r ^ ' ■ 






.£won4a-( Yaunde) 




4 












r • 









o 



For footnotes, see p. Ill*, 
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Table 3.X~cpntinued 



Labor 



Library 

of Congress Peace Corps State 



Treasury 



Defenser- 



Total 



Language 



Reg Skill Reg Skill Reg Skill Reg Skill Reg Skill 



Afrikaans 

Akppsso 

Albanian 

Alsatian 

Ajaharlc 

Arabic (all)^ 

Aramaic 

Armeniltn 

Bamileke 

Bengali / \ - 

Berber 

Bulgarian 

Burmese 

Caivbodian 

Chamorru . \ 

Catalan ' 

Chi&heva 

Chinese (all) 

Chokwe 

Creole (Seychelles) 

Csech 

Daoish 

Duala 

Dutch 

Estonian 

E^s^dndo (Yaunde) 



2 

I 

23 
3 
5 



6 
1 



41 



16 
4 

-13 
10 



1 
23. 

3 
5 



6 

1 



101 



41 



16 

.'4 

13 
10 



\12 



101 



: 12 



,1 

46 



4 
3 



.9 
4 

.9 



15 

:i 

14 
173 



1 
9 

32 
27 
8 



54 
40 

« 

78 



aVwU 








4 


s 


8 


22 


3 




3 




7 


4 


7 


13 




2 




2 


7 


" 5 


9 


37 


543 


536 


793 


1,127 






3 


3 






6 


10 








i 


1 


2 


14 


,31 




. 1 




3 


■53 


20 


75 


88 


5 


2 


22 


50 


10 


7 


19- , 


30 




:9, 




9 






12 


12 


573 


419 


712 


928 








.2 






1 


1 


340 


.45 


384 


199 


15- 


• 40 


29 


145 








* 7 


34 


67 


62 


218 






17 


25 




2 




6 



O 



ERIC 
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135^ 
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Ttbltt 3.1-^otitinued 

_ — i 



AID 



CoBMftrce 



ICA ' 



Language 



Agriculture 

Reg Skill Reg Skill R«q Skill *^Req • Skill Reg Skill Rgq SUll Reg Skill 

■ . ■ f ■ . . 



Inter- 

Arorican 

Foundation Justice 
_ 



Fanagaio 
Fant« . i 
Fijian 
Finnish 
Fle«d.ah 
Foriooaan 
Franch f 
FuXanl/Fulal 
Gaallc \ 
Gall* ^ 
Georgian 
Gernan 
Gilbertese 
Creak 
.Guaranl 
Gujarati - 
Haitian (Creola) 
Uauaa 

Hebrew V 
Hindi* . 
Hungarian . 

Icelandic 
ilocano , 
Indboaalan 
Xnoic 

l^lan (all) 



3 • 
2 

21 
12. 

21 2,595 353 

- 1 . 
. /5 

22 ^ 
1 

11 ^,653 

17 
6 

3 

4 
22 
23 

23 / 
3 

34 > 
' 4 40 

6 503 . 



530 



4 11 



72 495 



19 19 











8 


8 


4 


4 


33 


220 




4 






6 

• 


34 

* * 




6 


4 






1 


6 


6 


1 










/ 8 






4 


7 






12 — ^ 






30 


8 


8 






.2 


14 ' 


18 


18 


.1 


















1. 






'3 












36 . 




8 




19* 


19 


42 2 


2 


14 


98 


c 





4 



38 113 



19 



66 
• 27 

2 
10 
21 



2 
7 



§8 



Table 3 . l~-contlnued 



I 



Library 

Labor of Congreaa Peace Corps 



* State 



Treasury 



Defenses- 
Security 



Language Reg Skill ' Reg Skill Reg Skill Reg Skill Reg Skill Reg Skill 



Total 



Reg Skill 



Fanagalo 








Fante 








Fijian 








Flm^ish 




7 


' V7 


Flemish 








Formosan 






* l^rench 


36 


417 


u^ 7 


fulani/Fula 






Gaelic 








Galla 








G^prgian 








German 


11 


303 


303 


Gllbertese 








Greek 


3 


12 




Guarani 








Gujarati 




2 


• 2 


Haitian (Creole) 








Hauaa 








Hebrew 


1 


22 


22 


Hindi 




9 


9 


Hungarian ; 




16 


16 


Ibo 








Icelandic 








Ilocano 








Indonesian . 




4 


4 


Inoic ^ 








Italian (all) 




91 


91. 



122 122 V 



30 
1 



1,279 1,279 260 2,423 ; 15 



6- 
135 



6 

135 



117 1,171 

1^ ie>3 



4 
2 
7 

1. 

11 

56 



41 
30 
39 



3 
86 

503 



1 

"^5 



15 



1 



1 
5 



14 
13 
2 



29 
2 



93 





^6 


3 


15 


4S 


79 


3 






6 


30 


40 


1 




256 


483 





2 


122 


1^2 


28 


100 


13 


13 


2 


2 


2,889 


10,845 




1 




. 5 




22 


8 


9 


2,275 


8,241 


6 


6 


138 


* 365 


135 


141 


8 


9 




21 


\ ^ 


13 


127v 


190 




121 


88 


210 




1 


4 


4 




47 


U4 


234 


' 1 




432 


1.821 



Table 3.1 — continued 

» 



Inter-' *• 
American 

Agriculture AID G9nnerce . ICA VOA Foundation Justice 

Reg Skill Reg Skill Reg Skill Reg SklU Reti Skill Reg Skil l Reg Skill 
6 291 3 3 11 81 7 7 



1' 
1 



14 



^5 , - 9 )22 9 . 9 • 1 3 

14 ... 

1 ' 

X , ' 13 10 lO" 1 1 



8 8 ' 2 



18 , V . 2 8 8 

9 

5 1 i 



1 1 14 ^ ^ 2 ' 

^49 3 10 1 12 

'2 - • - • 



language 

Japanese 

Kaonada 

Kashmiri 

Kazakh 

Klnindl,> 

kore^ 

Krlo 

Kurdish. 

Laotian 

Latin 

Latvian 

Lettish 

Llngala 

X*lthuanlen 

Lojoongo 

LMttda 

Kalagasy 

HaXay 

Maltese 

Kandingo 

Marat hi 

Mongolian 

Mor^ 

Hepaleae 

Norwegian 

Nubian 

Kyinja 



Table 3.1— continued 



Labor 



Library 
of Congress Peace Corps 




Reg Skill Reg SklU Reg Skill Reg' Skill Reg Skill Reg \ Skill Reg Skill 



39 



13 



4 

19 



41 

22 



39 



13 Iffl 



4 
19 



22 



1 218 



124 



181 



218 



124^ 



20 . 126 



1 
6 



2 167 



41 



.14 



14 



1 
1 

•14 
56 



714 



1 
4 



21 



254 




18 
1 



763 
6 
1 
1 
2 

481 
5 
2 

42 
4 

40 

14 
8 

73 
1 



\ 



16 ' 226 \ 270 
2 

\' 2 

. ' 10 
4 
1 

126 ' 155 
37 173 
2 



9 
2 



52 



ERIC 



Agriculture ' AID 



CoBBBercs 



ICA 



VOA 



Inter- 
Aaerican 
Foundation 



Justice 







Skill 




DIULXX « 


Kaq 


OJCXXX 


Dam 

Ka<i 


Siclxx 


Req 


Skill Req 


Skill 


Raq 


Skill 






3 
























Persian (Afsdum) 








Q 




















Persian (Faral) 




9 




11 






7 




7 


7 






3 


Pldftln 
























Polish 


2 


42 


2 








/ 


*#X 


X*# 


1 a 
XV 






11 


PoirttifftiAAft TaII ) 






1 1 


XUH 






"JO 


1h6 


27 


27 




.2 


23 


Puniabl 




IQ 


















Puahtu/Paiihto 




























Qtxachua 




























R(T>iaantan 














!> 


JO 


IZ 


12 






22 


Ruaslan 


5 








14 




1 7 














Ruttumlan 




ft 




















1 

X 


Saaoan 




























Sanao 




2 
























S«nakrit 












• 
















Serbo-Croatian 


2 


22 










12 


58 


12 


12 






33 


Shan 
























Sihghaleje 




1 
























Slswati 




























Slavic 














r ■ 


2 












Slovak 




17 
























Slovenian 




17 












4 


3 


3 








Sofliali 




1 
























Sotho/Sesuto 




1 
























Spaniah (all) 


19 


1,498 


267 


; 595 


361 


361 


112 


425 


29 


29 35 


35 


2,547 


3,227 


Sudanese 
























Sukuoa 




























Suflu 




1 












1 













142 



Table S.l-^ontinuad 



Labor 



Library 
of Congresa Peace Corps 



State 



Language 


Req Skill 




Skill 


Keq 


Skill 


Req 


Skill 






• 










t 










36 


36 


3 


- 

15 








4 






16 


75 


rxagxn 








26 


26 






PdliaH 




Jo 








21 


115 






Ox 


61 


105 


105 


67 


363 


Pt«n-I aK4 




5 


5 










irtuiQCu/ rasnto 




1 . 


1 


























Roiaahian 






7 




- 


10 


59 




*• 

7 


A i> ii\ 

232 


232 






43 


354 




f 






















68 


68 






Sango 
















Saaakrlc 




2 


2 










Serbo'-Croatian . 




21 








18 


139 


Shan \ 
















Slnghaleaa 




1 


1 








6 


Slavatl 








77 


77 




i 


Slavic 












1 


3 


Slovi^ 




22 


22 








1 


Slovenian 




19 . 


19 










Sc»all 
















3otho/S«suto 








82 


82 




3 


Spanish (all) 


67 67 


290 


290 


1,348 


1»348 


370 


1,799 


Sudaneaa 










Sukutti 














1 


Stiau 
















Hi 


4 















Treasury 
Req Skill 



Defense- 
Secttrity 



Total 



Reg Skill . Reg - Skjll 







48 


3 


4 


- 


60 


96 


49 


133 


189 






26 


26 


255 


182 


344 


410 


121 


169 


436 


1,196 






5 


29 


■. 




1 


* 25 








1 


68 


65 


102 


201 


576 


2,039 


4,943 


3,206 








> 1 




6 


68 


74 








2 


35 




37 


2 


76 


69 


141 


346 


2 


2 


2 


2 






1 


8 






77 


^ 77 






X 


5 




22 


n 


65 






22 


53 


4 


4 


/■ 4 


5 


3 


34. 


85 


117 


647 


1,647 


9,072 


27,895 



2 
2 



115 



Table 3*1 — continued 



Agriculture 



AID 



Coimaerce 



ICA 



VOA 



Inter- 
As^rlcan 
Foundation Justice 



Req Skill 


Req 


Skill 


Req Skill Req 


Skill 


Req 


Skill Rea 


ISkllT Rea 


Skill 


7 

104 


* 

1 


8 


1 

3 


,21 


4 


4 




2 


17 


. • * 


9 


3 


3 










1 
3 




1 


• 












5 
2 


6 


36 


6 


55 


6 


6 


19 


22 






2 




^ . 




• 


1 




18 




15 


10 


29 


,5 


. 5- 


1. 

6 


10 


33 
10 


1 


8 




1 

16 


24 
8 
7 


24 
8 

' 7- ■■. 






59 

. 14 




2 


■* . - /■ 


70 
1 


14 


14 

* 


■ 1 ■ • 


. 4 



146 



Table 3 . 1— continued 



ERIC 



Labor 



Library 



Treasury 



t)efenfie- 
Security 



T&tal 



Language 


Req Skill Beq 


Skill 


Req 


Skill 


Req 


Skill. 


Req Skill 


Req 


Skill 


Bfeq 


Skill 


Swahilt ; 


3 


3 


235 


235 


3 


" 46 






6 


247 


^ ..■ 

321 


Swedish , 


16 


16 






4 


. 57 




19 


44 


42 


243 


Tadjik 








■ . 
















Tag^og 






330 


330^ 


1 


9 




6 


65 


340 


433 


Tamachik 
























Tamil 












' 7 




• 


2 




11 


Telugu 






















3 


Thai 


4 


4 


169 


169 


11 


78 




31 


35 


252 


408 


Tigumya 




















• 

62 


2 1 


Tongan 






62 


62 












62 i-» 


.Tfiva 












'l 




2 




2 


.1 o 


Tswana 




















3 1 


Tuareg 














• 






185 




Turkish 




9l 






'27 


43 




128 


83 


207 


Twi 
























Ukranian 


20 


20 








3 






30 


44 


lU 


Urdu 


3 


3 






5 


/. "i 
4i 










/ ^ 


Uzbek * ■ 




* 
















7 


7 








* 












1 




1 


Vie tnaoieseTraXl ) 


6 










165 




135 


" 400 


156 


712 


Visayan ' 












1 










' 17 


Walasio 
















A 


ji' - 1 


: . fi^. 


1 


\k>lo£ 




i 


















2 


Yaunde 


• 






















Yoruba " 






















. . / 


Yiddish 


7 






* 












7 


8 


Zulu / 




/ ' - 




















Grand total 

• 














* 






27.164 


30,729 
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- ' Table 3.1~contl»u«d 

«!I?*?f^i, r^qulW l«.8u.g» fo^ , position In th. agmcyV These .« 

o^:t«c: ™ gj^:."" --«..ulred .mi. The r«.g. of discipline, .no le^l. 
"Siclll" Bewis riclll. .vsiiable In Che .geney. Where "Rea" and "Skill" .r» 

W.onneI currently on active dHty .rS noTS^e^^tJ^ tofiJed to "8^1^' 

]Eor^c^1«i^il'tf^*"r' f"* the Peace Corp/o»lt the secondary language requlreients 
So Imguagei. wi'^fers. These iotuprlM nuuiy local dlaleit. a,ul nore than 



tauW^i ^ ^ "Sklll" «iy be compared In aggregate form only with 

ZtT^i° ' * V,^^^i^V^ reasons are the incoopieteness of data knd the. nonlnterchanee- 

^ '^'^ agencies. For exa«p2< a Chinese c^^s^ta^^f 
n!L^rf l?*''^ available to perform a dipWic dut^or thntate 

ITI?^ Malaysia, and a Justice Department court Interpreted in S^isS^s a 

^fif JltT? ^T^^^^/ ^^^^ 9f a border patrolSn in the s^^g^y. 

brS«^rj^ f**"""^ ^ language positions precl^ly.^ecluse^ 

t ^ST?.?^ "^^^ available for all agencies: There are an Sditlo^ 

4.000 positions ^uit require a foreign lan^e, «iklng a total of nLrly SlIooS 
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ESTIMATED FOHEldN AREA ANU INTERNATIONAL STUDIES SPECIALISTS EMPLOY BY 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT <POSITIQNS) , SPRING 1979 



Area 



■'■ Total.; • . 

Defense- , Federal 
AID ICA State < Security * ACDA Conoerce Energy Reserve 



HEW Labor 



Africa (south of 
the Sahcra) 

I Asia 

East and Northeast 

South' . 
, Southeast 

Europe ^ 
■ EaAV 
West 

Xatiik Aaerica 
Kid41c East 

Middle East and No* Africa 

,'Oth«r . • 

\ IWldentified 

' ini^ish--speakihi; countries 

Oceania 



399 104 197 
199 220 26/ 



J} 390 . 697 



259 173. 329 

St 

162 rl65 238 

471 29 430 

. \ ■ 



93 
602 



1156 



221 
211 
349 



100 
<100) 



29 
(4) 

U2) 



118 



50 



8 



2h 



io 

2 



8 
1 



50 * 



Table 3.2~coiitlnued 



Area 



Library ^ 
of Congress NASA 



Peace Corps ^ , Expct^- 

^ Import 
PCV Staff Treasury* Agriculture Bank 



Inter-* 
AsMe^rlcan 
Foundation 



Africa (south of 
the Sahara) 

Asia 

East and Northeast - 
South 
Southeast 
# ^* 

Europe 

East o 
West ^ 
USSR 

Latin America 

MdAle East 

Middle East and No. Africa 

Other • '^ 
Unidentified 
• English-speaking countries 
Oceania 



90 



■' 1613 
2 1035 



> 1585 



132 



1357 

(U09)" 
(248) 



61 
13 



15 



52 • 

(46) 
(6) 



28 



ft 

11 
(11) 



21 
11 



19 



10 
(10) 



2 
2 



35 10 

-3 



30 
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Table 3.2— continued 





















Area 


Interior 


Justice 


^ OPIC 


Transportation 


GAO 


NSC 


Miscellaneous 
Agencies 


Area 
Total 


Africa 
















2490 


Asia 


,' 3 


37 


1 * 


* 




« 




2311 


Europe ' / ' 


18' 


67 


7 










' ?517 


&atln Aflferlca 


2 


115 


7 








* 


'2744 


m<}dle Bast 


1 


9 












908 


Other 
^Unidentified 

English-speaking count rieji 








85 

C'85) 


23 
(23) 


14 
(14) 


8 
(8) 


3081 


total, all areas 
















14338 



NOTES: 



-„ The areas have been used in a broad geographic sense. The Kiddle East includes South As'ia 
agencies that put.Solith Asia (India) for the civilian agencies in i^st cases. S^me defense-security 
agencies put South Asia into the Asia category. 

The "other" category include? area specialists who are unidentified as to geographic are;^, and 
international studies specialists (international tr,ade experts, international lawyers, etc.). It 
also includes Peace Corps Volunteers* and Staff assigned to English-speaking countries. 

The individual agency data and the totals should be used with sooe caution. Some of the orders of 
ttagnitude are agency estimates. Generally, the data ^contain a conservative bias. The reasons lie in 
the absence of precision in the USG agencies in defining an area^ Intematiorial s^jecialist , and the 
absence of data to describe* each, position in terms of these sp^ialties. Consequently, skills Inven- 
tories are also rare. Thus, it Is not possible to measuire correlations betweeii requirwaents^and 
incuabeats skills in any systexnafelc way. ' Nevertheless, subjective impressions indicate that the . 
Jobs-skills match is very high,' not least because employees are hired for their skills or receive 
specific training or exposure after employment. „ ' 

153 ■ ■ .• . ' ' 
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APPEHDIX ; OTHER GOVERWffiKTAL DEMAHDSJOR SPECIALISTS? / 



STATE AND LOCAL dOVERMMEMTS : THE SEARCH FOR EXPORT - MARKETS 

. According to the U.S. Departaent of Conaerce, 37 states have 
active interoatioaals trade develoiMient progrjiM. These offices 
handle both export proaotion and reverse investaeat activities i 
although the eicport or investaent eaiphasis varies frcw state to 
state. The export prowotion staffs generally consult on a ou^ 
to^one basis vith smII to iaedius«size .companies , conduct se*-* 
inarsi, publish brochures ^and newsletters » and respond to requests 
for inforsation. Sosie state offices participate in Dep%rti»ent% df 
^MHserce trade missions and trade shows, while other states con- 
iCt their own shows. InvestSMsnt staffs attract foreign firms, 
to locating or investing in the state and often assist foreign 
inui with specific financial > legal/ and regulatory problem « 
The l^rger;^ state offices staff an average of 6. to 7 profes*- 
sibnals.[l] Staffs tend to.be hired on the basis of business 
skills coabined with international expertise* The states Vary 
widely in the emphasis they place on formal schooling^ as opppsed 
jto ^fiork experience* About 25 percent of the staff in the seven 
offi^fiis ve contacted had graduii|ted f roa an "internatioaal pro- 
frail. ** Although language fluency is a secondary hiring priority » 



C^r this infonuiition is derived fron telephone conversations 
with directors of s'evea State trade developoent offices: Cali* 
fomia^ Illinois, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Texasj^ . ' ^ 



• ' ■ . '. ' • ■ 

• ■ . ^ 

it is generally considered very useful and in sone cases essen- 
tial. For instance .StjQe office stresseii languages to the point 
of tying job openings to particular language gaps that need, fil- 
ling. The ■ajbrity of offices have coverage in the sipre coM&on 
foreign languages and several haVe coverage in less coomon 
language^ such as Japanese, Chinese, and Arabic. ^ ^, 

Approxiaiately 35 states awintain overseas branch offices. 
The largest number of affices are in 'Brussels, Belgium, bos t of 
theia opened in the early to mid- 1970s. Nine states have an addi 
tional office in Tokyo or Hong Kong. A few states have opened 
Latin Aoerican branches. 

,1 

Most overseas offices are st^fed by one or two Aisericans 
and "oge or twp foreign nationals. The American staff commonly 
haye*T^d extensive international business experience or have 
served as Foreign Service attaches. Several of the staff, espe- 
cially in the Tokyo and Hong Kong offices, have area studies 
backgrounds. . ' 

Host directors anticipate a. slight expjfnsion of staff over 
the next five years, primarily in exporting activity. In the 
past, the Department of Commerce handled most foreign trade pro- 
motion activity, but federal programs, have been contracting and 
state offices have beeya increasing thei^ effort to fill the void 
and provide services not previously offered. About half of the 
offices we contacted plan to add one or twp people to theit home 
staffs. 



So*e state directcf^rs have plans to expand their fdteign 

■ • ■ ' 4 . • ■ ■ ' 

staff and to open new branch offices. A few are initiating Euro- 

pean trade shov caapaigns independent 6f the U.S. Department of 

Coonerce and are planning to hire one or two additional staff 

aeabers for these shows. One office plans to reopen its European 

branch office, which previously had been used for investaent pro- 

■otion. ,;Two directors we spoke with are currently seeking leg- 

« •• • ■ — . ■ 

islative approval for Latin Anerican offices. Tyo of the seven 
states are also in the process of obtaining U.S. State Department 
approval for offices in Beijing, [1] and a third state plans to, do 

■ \ 

y . « » 

so in the next year or two. However, the overall growth in state 
staff abroad is not likely to be ,a large absolute nuiober. , Furth- 
ermore, much of the staff abroad is composed of foreign nation- 

The degree to which state programs grow in the longer terai 
depends on narket potential, federal and state support, and the 
extent to which siaaller businesses respond to these incentives. 
There seess to be a recent wave of policy activity aimed at 
creat'ing incentives for smaller firms. President Carter recently 
directed the Small Business A^inistration to reserve for export- 
ing fims $100 oillionvof its $700 million loans program. (2) 
this new policy is partially in response to our balance of 

(l| Multinationals have been assisting state off ices with 
this endeavor, since firms are required to operate through a 
government office when conducting commercial business with the 
People's Republic of China. 

[2| President Carter's "United States Export Policy," Direct 
Assistance to United States Exporters— Point 2, September 26, 
1978. . 

* ■ 



pa^^ats position^ The states view export prokotioii as a way, of 
Roosting their economies. One governor with a strong business 
orie&tdtioa has subAxtted a bill to the legislature that vould 
provide tax inpeatives for exporting firms. This state office is 
a leader aoong state ^^.rade proaiotion offices, and other states 
may follow. However, it is , too early to determine to what degree 
programs like the one desci^ibed above will, first, be inple- 
stented, and second, be utilized by smaller firms. 

Smaller l)usiuesses have indicated some interest develop- 
ing export markets, but we do not know how willing they are to 
take action. Host of them cannot afford the risk of venturing 

J- ... 

into an unknown market area; with better information, they might 
take a more active interest. Their responses will also depend ou 
the potential for expanding U.S. markets, and this variable 
changes with the condition of the U.S. economy. Nevertheless, it 
is ualikely that state developaaent staff would increase substan- 
tially as a result. If businesses find exporting profitable, 
they will eventually hire theii^ own staff experts. 

'The directors seemed to hav^little difficulty in filling 
current vacancies and foresaw no problems in the future, except 
for staffing needs specific to Japan and China. Several direc- 
tors indicated that they have had trouble finding Japanese spe- 
cialists in the past. One is currently looking for a Japanese 
specialist with business skills, but seeoa to find only -'frus- 
trated assistant professors." The offices are deluged with 
applicants suitable for the other positious/, Mdst offices do not 
even find it necessary to recruit; when t^ey do, they usually 



consider only in^state applicaats, since the directors generally 
feel that the staff should have a firn understanding of the 
State's economy, lawi^r and iostitutions. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AKD PORT AUTHORITIES 

Wfe contacted several large chambers of coomerc^ and port 
authorities to explore their needs ^or people with language or 
intematijl^l studies training. [1) We' found that they maintain 
very snail staffs and have no problems in finding eligible peo- 
ple-, ' ' ■ ' ' '■ „ • . ■ 

The larger chanbers of coiaiBerce generally employ one or two 
professionals in their international division. The major hiring 
criterion is business or public relations experience. We found 
that several staff had been trained in international business ^ 
programs, but we cannot generalize beyond the few places we coa- 
tacted. So«e offices find language fluency necessary^ others 
expressed the need for fluency f 2] but are constrained by limited 
budgets. 

The port authority trade development directors consistently 
e^ha$i2:ed thai the most important hiring criterion for the ports 
is marketing experience within the maritime industry. One direc- 
tor noted that the port business is highly specialized and coaa- 

[l] Me spoke with the Los Angeles, Chicago, San Antonio, and 
Hew York Chaoberg of Cowerce, and Los Angeles and Oakland port 
authorities. Indirect iz»foraation was acquired ab^mit the Chicago 
•od Hew York authorities. / 

(2) For instance, the director of the Los Angeles office 
expressed a need, at ninimuoi, for Japanese, Chinese, Korean, 
Spanish^ French, and Geman. / 

. ^ : :: 159 ' ' ■ : ■ " 
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peti£ive» requiring fairly specific expertise. He said that he 
declines applications at the rate of a couple each week 't^oa* gra- 
duates of iuteroatioaal busiaess programs^ because the port* s 
needs are so specialized. Language ability is an extra benfit 
but by no caeans a necessity. One director estimated that only 15 
or 20 of the 250 people involved in the U.S, port business need . 
language capabilities, ^he ports have; cMmercial contact with 
practically every country in the world, buC most of their custo- 
laers speak English. However, the ports of Los Angeles and Oak- 
land have staff members fluent in Japanese, finding this capab^- 
ity useful since a considerable shate of their business is with 
Japan* Many of the ports also employ foreign nationals of the 
various countries with which they do bigness. 

Our interviews with the United Nations and World Bank offi- 
cials revealed manpower patterns similar to tho^e encountered 
within the U.S^ government. While the intetrnational agencies 
have political requiremehts for balanced staff representation 
among their various members, Americans are said to be fairly 
represented in proportion to the U.3. financial contributions and 
role in these organizations. Professional requireoents come 
first in hiring decisions, but language skills are inpor^tant for 
qualification. Americans are jx6t considered to be as linguisti- 
cally facile *as certain other nationalities, and there is some 
shortage. in Americans qualified in Fren^ and Arabic. Foreign 
area skills are not considered to be important for many job^ in 
the international agencies. 
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The United Nations Secretariat currently etaploys atiout 3,000 

■ . " ^ ' * " . ' ■• ■ . ' ' ■ ■ ■ . • . ■ ^ •■' ' . • ■ ; . 

professionals who are subjeict to a national quota system, and ^ 
V ' 600-700 translators who are not hire^d .by quoiLa. The U.N. spe- 

. ■ -f . ■ ' ■ ■ 

. ciaXized agei^cies, such as the World Health Organisation, hire 

their staff apart froa the Secretariat. All professional staffl , • ^ 

Bust have two working languages, and the U.k. Mission to the U-S- 

I ' ' . '. ■ ■ 

' ■-' ■ ' f . * . 

reports that American candidates for Secretariat positions get 
turned down regularly because of their lack of French language 
capability. Nonetheless, the Secretariat hires about 50 American 
professionals each year out 6f 250 to 300 new hires. The specialized 
3igencies hire at least' an equal ^number- of Americaas. Americans 
^ now nuinber about half of the U.N.'s translation staff |||^ the 
English language service (translating from other languages into 
English). ' \ ^ 

Respondents expressed concern about the effects of the / 

t 

. X ■ 

increasing politicization of U.N. staff positions. Pressures for \ 
' ^ national r<?presentation are eroding the professional quality of • 

the staffs and there is concern thdt a loss in morale will eveji- 
< tually degrade the attractiveness of *U.N. staff j^ositions for 

professionally-qualified 'Americans. 

In the World Bank, Americans comprise approximately 25 per- v 
cent of the organization's 2,500 professional staff. ^Iconomic 
and technical skills are basic to Bank work, although, competence 

#. in French is a major language requirement. Staff turnover rates 

. ■■ ' • . , 

- . • ^ ■ ■ - ■ ■ ; . - ■ 

are low because of attrac^tive salary levels. As new staff is 

^ ■ 

? ■ ■ 

added there is„ greater emphasis on increasing foreign staff- . 

representation, particularly from less-developed -countries . ^ 
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Chapter 4 
THE BUSINESS SECTOR. 



\ 



INTRODUCTION AND REVIEW OF FINDINGS 



This chapter discusses the relationship of business and 
. ■■ - . , > , ■ 

industry — particularly vanufacturing and mineral industries , . 

banking and other services ^ the press , and internatic^al law — to 

langua^ and international studies^ For expository convenience^ 

^ \ . ' ^ ' "^^^ 

we have dtibbed this the business sector. ™^ 

■I " ' ... 
Our review Qf the literature and our interviews with 

representatives o£ 50 organizations corroborate and enlarge upon 

previous findings; an^^ although our study does not pretend to be 

exhaustive^ we adduce up-to-date evidence on the subject.; 

The general tenor of our- findings can be succinctly stated: 

Business^ and industry attach a. low priority to language |^ cul- 

tui^l^ and area skills^ largely because English is so widely ^used 

in international husiness that those skills are rarely essential. 

Wbefe they are, firms have little difficulty iS^ fairing' foreign 

nationa],s. Furthermore^ U*S. firms are depen^ng more and mor<& 

upon foreign natipnals in their fqjjeign operatioiis^ thus reducing 

the need for Aau^ricans to have foreign language skills. 

^ . ■ ■ . . 

The «4ijorAiotemational fims we interviewed use only small 
• \\ '■ ■ ' . - 

nuabers of U.Si expatriate st^if, and in employing that staff the 



■ott important criteria are professional, technical, and 
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©an»^erial skills,, personal adaptability, previous overseas 

experience, and an outlook that is right for the .organization. . 

Language skills trail behind, being ifegarded as convenient or 

even laudable but not essential. (A few strong deourrals to this 

view are {oentioned later.) • ^ 

Employee^ aware of these attitudes, are likeiy to take a 
casual view of language skills. Both they and their firfts have 
little incentive to encourage mastery of a language or familia% 
ity with a c«|igiture if, as is common among large firms, the ^ 
employee n»ay serve in half a dozen countries in the course of hds ' 
career. The employee may even consider it detrimental to acquire 
these skills for fear of being frozen into an overseas position ' 
. when the most promising career prospects are at home. 

For ^these reasons, although most firms provide language 
training and sometimes cultural orientation for eo^loyees 
assigned overseas, neither the firms nor the employees tend to 
tike the training very seriously, and in any case the training ia „ 
^Imos^t always too brief to be of much business value* 

X Th* major excej>tions to these findings occur in three fields 

•< . . 

I 

" Where direct dealings, including-.f^ce-to-face contact, between 
Americans and foreign nationals.'are impoctai:it: international 
law, management t:onsultihs,. and internatioaal jourpalism. Bil- 
ingualism in these cases, ma'y be a -cr'uQial 'requirement for employ- 
went, and is always important-. Thefse fields are small, however, 
isach requiring only a few hundred American expatriates who have 
fluent language skills or area knowledge. 
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Among the remaiaing businesses » U.S. international banks 
make the flK>'st use. of Aaericans overseas^ who account for abQut 3 
percent of overseas staffs. And for reasons discussed later, 
their nuoibers will probably shrink in the future* 

Both banks and business firms ^gree, however, that a 
knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese is essential for higher-level 
eicpatriates serving In Latin America, and there apparently is a 
growing need for specialists in certain languages and areas where 
new markets ace openiag up, notably Chinese, Arabic, and Russian. 

t 

Our interviews evoked one unexpected outcome: Dominating 
their other responses was the recurrent complaint from large mul- 
tinational firms that their U.S. recruits often could not write 
clear English , and that this was far more important than any ' 
foreign laqiguage or area skills. A number of these firms have 
instituted courses in business writing or clear writing for their 
staffs. 

• ■ * 

QOMPETING VIEWS ABQUT THE LOSS OF U.S. DOMINANCE IN INTERNAT IONAL 
TRADE " . - 

American private business is a major force in world trade, 
but no longer holds the domina^ position it enjoyed iiamediately 
after World War 11. (See Fig. 4.1.) In current dollar value, ' 
American exports have increased ten- fold since 194^ and four- fold 
since 1968. But. many other countries' exports have risen more, 
and those of Germany^, Japan, and France are rapidly converging on 
those, of the United States. Over the past thirty years > indus- 
trial nations^! combined exports have increased by twenty tisnes, 
and nearly five-fold in the last decade. Genaany^s exports rose 




Flij. 4.1 — Oro^ of induftrial country* txports, 
1974 - 1978(lnJ(&^lfon) 
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froBi one-sixth the U.S. total in 1948 to equality ia 1978. 
Jap4ti*8 exports rose froo less th*Q one-tenth of the U.S. total* 
in 1948 to nearly two- thirds in 1978. French exports are also 
rising steadily relative to those of the Unitpd States, althou^ 
not so rapidly as those of Germany and Japan. \ ' 

Weatoesses in Language and Area Skills 

It has sometimes heen argued that this loss of American dom- 
inance nay be partly due to American weaknesses in language and 
area skills (Wilkius and Arnett, 1976; Arnold, Morgenrath, and 
Morgenrath, 1975). The direct evidence for that argument is 
weak, however, typically coming from a few firms' responses in 
surveys of industry's language needs (for discussion See Wilkins 
and Arnett, 1976a; Inman, 1978). Some businessmen have also cri- 
ticiSed the parochialism of Aaierican education as contributing to 
the loss of dofDinance. 

The literature on language neeils^ooetimes implies that dec- 
lining trade shares and trade deficits are partly caused by U.S. 
firms' failure to compete keenly for business, aggravated by the 
lack of language and international skills and by the reluctance 
of U.S. business to use existing skills. If so, U.S. interna- 
tional business behavior appears to be economically irrational, 
because it fails to take advantage of America's human resources 
and thereby loses sales and income (see, e.g., Kolde, 1974, Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies, 19^9; Ricks et aU, 1974; Wil- 
kins and Arnett, 1976). 
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If tht liypothesis is valid, the remedy would be education-* 
showing business where its true interest's lie, and Itrainiag snore 
Americans in fcjreign languages and cultures. This would ^improve 
our coaqpetitive position if foreigners excel Americans in 
language skills and if their corporations are less ethnocentric. 
A substantial literatures* Veviewed by Inman (1978) and Wilkins - 
and Amett (1976), argues that American language skills can be 
developed to serve that end*- , . ^ 

/ This prescription says that both th^^ current supply of and 
demand for international skills in business should be increased, 
and that both business and the nation would be better off as a 
/result. We cannot refute this hypothesis; we simply describe' 
what American international firms do now. However, one element 
in our data renders this hypothesis suspect. We interviewed a 
f ew ^European and Japanese multinational firms and found that 
their recruitment and assignment behavior parallels that of U.S. 
firms* If foreign firms, with their plentiful supply of ' 
linguists, Ifkewise use Very few expatriates, then language 
skills may Bxmply n6t be a dominant consideration in explaining 
the quantity of international business assignments. 

Pretftominance of Domestic Markets 

Another view of American business behavior internationally 
derives from the saliencjs^ *bf\dom9stic markets/ Large-scale 
industrial growth in the United States took place from 1S50 to 
1930, based essentially on the expandidtg dooiestic markets. That 
I growth fed upop itself ^and Was fueled by large-scale immigration 
and capital ^nVestaent. The foreign market being subsidiary, 
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there was little need for foreign laagua'^e or international 
knowledge.^ * 

Given these conditions ---wev might hypothesize the following 
behavior by most U-S. finis' in international economic relations: 

1. The dottiest-ic market dominates corporate attentidn^. 
except for import-export firms and a few multina- 
tional firms with large foreign income* 

2. Because Americans are isolated by distance and . 
natural power, few of them learn enough of other 
languages and cultures, to be useful in expanding 
U.S. international trade. 

3. American lack of language skill is compensated for 
by the worldwide use of English ia business circles, 
asking, it unijecessary for. American firms to adapt to 
Other languages and cultures. 

4* Other countries prefer that Jtl.S, and other foreign 

aianagenent finos keep expatri-ate (sanagement to a 

^ ■ ■ , * ' • . ■* . •■ ■ ■ 

sBinimum, and thus give maxiouoi opportunity to their 

own nationals. Therefore, a rational U.S. business 

/ approach might be to use English within thiss firm * < 

wh^le allowing foreign professionals, with their 
•' ' ■ ■ \ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' . ■ 

recognized superiority in 'languages, a dominant role 

in local, operations. • . ^ 

' . .■ • " 

5, If the firm's domestic orientation threatfens the 

/ 

growth of its international business, <!^ne rational 
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re$poase May be to reduce, rather than increase, 



U.S^ nationals* participation in the international 



side of the fins. Giving A>reigners a greater say 



in international operations would enable the fir© to 



adapt to international conditions without major 



changes in headquarters' behavior. The adaptation 



process can be further encouraged by international- 



izing the firm's executive staff, assigning 



foreigners to^op management of affiliates and to 
executive positions at^ corporate headquarters* 



These two prescriptions — one leading to more training and 



refcruiting of Americans as language- and area-qualified staff, 
and the other to predominant reliance on foreign nationals — can 
be examined in light of the existing literature and the informa- 
tion that Rand collected in this study « Thes«} views are not 
mattjally exclusive, because one sets forth a goal while the other 
describes a situation. The second prescription does not imply, 
however, that American skills in these fields are superfluous. 
Furthermore^ American iftdustry is not monolithic in this respect: 
Some firms value expatriates with these skills. 

These Views also carry important implications for the supply 
of these skills* Education and training policies may prodjtice 
either a surplus or a shortage, for example, depending on whether 
policymakers regard tl.S/ nationals or foreigners as the primary 



sources bf skills. 





Aflierica*s very advantages have created these issues: geog- 
raphy > B»rket size^ cultural honogeaeity ^ the worldwide use of 
English for mauy l>usiaess purposes » and great national power.. We 
have not had to rely extensively on language and area knowledge, 

■! ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

and^^i^e cannot change this condition easily for the sake o£ pro- 
noting a oore cosntopolltan society, To the extent that America's 
lack of these skills may contribute to national economic decline ^ 
the practical questions would then concern dealing with a defi^ 
ciency, in a society where the sources of that deficiency run 

> . ■ ' • 

#eep — indeed^ to the very basis of our nation's economic 
strength* 

DATA AND METHODS OF THE STUDY 

Our study reviewed the literature on the subjectrTseS'^^^s^ 
Bibliography) , and interviewed representatives (usually personnels 
direcu>rs or officers in charge of international operations) of 
43 American firms, 5 foreign firms, and 2 nonprofit organizations 
that are active in international businesses. Except as noted 
below, all the firms are largfe multinational corporations. They 
were cooperative in making interviews possible on short notice. 
Because small- and medium-sized bt|sinesses are not represented in 
this sample, our^data are silent regarding them. The few refer- 
ence% to smaller firms are based on the existing literature. 
This omission shotild no^ be serious, considering that 200 firms 
account fpr two-thir<j|s of U.S. expprts of manufactured products, 
and that their attitudes and policies dominate industry' s defsatid 
for language and area skills. 



In collecting data froa these firns, we used personal inter-, 
views in 90 perctnt of the cases and telep^ione interviews in 10 

* ■ ' ... 

percent « Tiow wjis too short to allow a mail survey. The inter- 
views covered seven topics: 

!• National need » 

2. The first's efl^loynent trends; 

3. Types of skills required for inte]::national employment; 

4. Needs for information and research; 
5 4 Recruitment sources; 

6. Training provided; and 

7- Priorities for future* hiring, ; 

Interviewers followed an interview guide (App. A), but we often • 
departed from the outline when dealing with unique firms. 

The interviews -were aostly informal and qualitative. Our 
main contribution in a short study, as we saw it, should be to 
offer a basis for both further inquiry and policymaking in. this 
domain* Existing data provided^ a reality test for our findings, 
so that there was little danger that we wouljd emerge with 'asser- 
tions that could readily be refuted by any existing data we were 
aware of. Nonetheless^ even for our main target, large interna--^ ^ 
tional firms, the reality is undoubtedly more complex tlxan our 
presentation indicates* 

/ The very variety of our interviews implies that complexity. . 
The 50 organizations interviewed range widely, from firms that 

offer direct services overseas to foreign clients, to those that 

. ■ .' ' ■ • r ' ■ •■ 
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, have virtually no direct contact with foreigners despite very 
large interaational dealings. These differences inply widely 
varying needs for langua<ge and area skills. Our sample included 
international law firms/ management consultants^ insurance com- 
panies » banks ^ newspapers^ magazines » hotels » airlines, manage- 
ment of performing artists^ extractive industries, retailing, \ 

construction, and manufacture and sale of numerous items :\ consu*- 

> 

mer products, pharmaceuticals, chemicals, automotive products, 
office equipment, c^puters, packaging, petroleum products, tex- 
tiles, machinery, communications equipment, and e'lectronics . 

PREVIOUS RESEARCH ON PRIVATE BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 

For. many years, studies have reaffirmed that business 
attaches a low priority to language, cultural, and area skills. 
A 1960 study for the Carnegie Corporation (Cleveland et al.) 

» 

found that although American corporations pftea offered short 
courses at language schools for staff members who were about to 
go abroad, most personnel directors did not think that the train- 
ing was^ea^lly necessary. Our brief study, twenty year^ later, 
has found that similar attitudes and training policies still per- 
sist in many corporations m Inman (1978) cites soioe twenty 
studies conducted in recent years that attest to the rathis^r 
casual attitude taken b^ Aaierican and British firms toward 
language and area skills in their recruiting and assignment prac- 
tices. - . ; 

The ^0 AiMrican international f ixjas surveyed by Business 
International Corporation in 1970 rated language skills sixth 
ajBong criteria for overseas job^election^ overshadowed by 
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e3CperieQce» personality » job skills » and sanageriaX ability. 
Vilkins and Amett (1976) surveyed 1266 U.S. intemational^iros , 
which accounted for the great majority of U.S, industrial 
exports » and reported that out of soae seven nillion jobs in the 
fioasf only 23,000 (one-third of one percent) , required foreign 
languages as a primary or secon^^ry tool for American employees* 



For another 34»000 jobs, language skill was considered to be of 
so«e help. 

Another study (Gonzalez anli Negandhi, 1967) reported that 
expatriate American executives cited the following criteria, in 
order: wife and family adaptability, leadership ability, job 
knowledge, "well educated," and language of host country. Robin- 
son (1973) cites similar findings with respect to language in a 
1970 survey of expatriate managers. 

The most recent study available (Inman, 1978) found no sig- 
nificant change from the earlier findings. The 130 large firms 
that responded to Inman* s survey unanimously listed technical 
ability as the dominant criterion in recruiting and assigning 
people abroad. ! Language skills were frequently mentioned as a 

fourth criterion, after adaptability and previous overseas 

I. ■■ 

experiences 

Once an employee is assigned overseas or to other work 

•• * . - . 

requiring language skills, however, most firms provide language 
training, and sometimes cultural orientation, at company expense. 
Most of this training is too br^ef to be of much business value-- 
typically, four to six weeks of intensive language training by a 
tutor oif^^ .4^nguage institute. Some firms encourage the employee 



to coatioue. his or her' language training abroad. Typically, how- 
ever, cotporate-^&ponsored laaguagi;^ instruction tptals 100 to 120 
hours per student , which ^ unless continued abroad^ is inadequate 
for business purposes (Abrasson^ 1974). 

The literature occasionally speculates on why firms expend 
substantial suias for language training that they generally ack- 
nowledge' is inadequate. Soaie authors believe that the practice 
is simply a perfunctory bow to internationalism. Others point 
out that because an employee normally has only a few months for 
language study between selection for an overseas assignment and 
departure^ the choice is between the perfunctory and nothing. 
Once the employee arrives overseas^ work pressures often make it 
difficult to continue language study. Moreover > as the litera- 
ture points out (Blank and La Palombar^, 1977, pp. 49-58), Ameri- 
can firms usually rotate their expatriate managers frequently, 
^nd there is little, if any, career premium on knowledge of a 
single language. Th^ general finding of previous research is 
that only in Latin America is language knowledge essential for 
expatriate staff. f 

Two considerations dominate most of the discussion about 

American firms* low priority on language and cultural knowledge: 

(I) For a variety of reasons^ most Americans do, not have foreign 

• ■ • . ■ ■ ^ 

language skills, particularly fluency in business and technical 

teras; and <2) English is widely used i^l international business. 

A lesser issue has been tije allegation that. the cultural atti*^ 

tudes of many businessaen make foreign language skills suspect in 

A«ericaa'e»ployees (Korda, 1975). Direct evidence on this score 

■ ' S 



is largely anecdotal ^ aad It is probably not a laajor considera-' 

tion. ■■ . ■ ]; ■ 

Despite these fiadii^gs, |iany businessmen argue that these 
skills are important to successful business operations abroad. 
The authors of one \'^rge-scale study report that despite substan- 
tial apathy in the business Jpnaunity they also encountered "con- 
■ents, case studies and data from a number of highly enlightened 
coapany officials who reported unusual [business] success which 
they attributed directly to t^ attention given language and cul- 
tural training by their companies" (Wilkins and Arnett, 1976, p. 
5-76). An official of <i leading W.S. internatioiotal bank testi- 
fied to Congress that half of the American college graduates that 
t^ie bank hired for service abroad during the bank's substantial 
exj^ansion of its international operations from 1955 to 1975 were 
trained in area studies » international affairs; or international 
business » and were chosen because of their superior qualifica- 
tions for foreign service (Griffin, 1976), Another official of 
the sasM^ bank stated in a Rand *interview that all recruits for 
foreign service are expected to ksitw one foreign language and to 

have lived abroad* A nusiber of businessiaen who have testified to 

\ ■ . ■ • 

the President* s Comission have siaiilarly stressed the value of 
language and area skills. There is also an anecdotal literature 
that streiisea the hig|t costs imposed on business byAmeicans' 
ignorance of other languages and cultures,' (e.g. , Ricks, Fu, and 
Arpan, 1974). 

/ 
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IiUDaa^ in her ^ careful review of the literature, concludes 
that language and cultural knowledge^are valuable to business 
priioarily a| ancillary skills, once the dominant requirements of 
technical or jaanagerial skills, escperience/ and personality have 
been «et C1978, p. 47ff). 

♦ - 

In respect t:o the somewhat contradictory views isxpressed by 
busineissmen, she concludes, on the basis of her survey of the 
literature (p- 140): 

* • - • ' ' . 

The importance of language and cultural.; ; 
training to the success of internatioriAl > 
business^ and to effective coamunication in . 
general, although cited frequently in th^ 
literature ... of both foreign languages 
and business^ seems to surface in only cursory 
fashion in the present-day U.S. Hultinational 
environment. Moreover, since the value of 
this training is difficult to deotonstrate 
empirically, coaspaMes are not likely to radi- 
cally alter their present policies as long as 
they ^regard their current revenue^* as acceptable, 

• • • 1 

THE RAND STUDY OF PRIVATE BUSINESS - BEHAVIOR 

The lit'erature imputes a certain irrationality to ^American 

V 

international , firms — a failure to recognize self-interest. Occa- 

sionally, the imputation is explicit: "Surely the average multi; 

■ - • ' * / • • 

national corporate executive fails^to realizetthat hiij parochial 

attitude about foreign languages and his^ insular view of foreign 

cultures weakens his competiti;¥e base at, the very mo^ht when it 

cries out for^strengthening" (American Council of' Leai^^ 

Societiee; , 1979 , p . ^) ^ On the^ face of ^t , this uipi^^^^ is 

^uiqpect; businesselK do not thri>^|^(|r^ 

"fare^ Anyway ,/Tt Weois unljkely that businessmeii >^ be much 



Influenced by academic wrist-slapping, 

The findings of l^d'^s survey cast some *ljLg!^t on the * 
apparent contradictions and offer an explanation of the sources 
df apparent irrationality. / 



Recruitment and Assignment 



/ 



First of all, like other reseachers ,) we found that major 

. • ■ ^ *' ' > • 4 

iiiternAtional firms use very few U.S. expatriat'es , and on the 

dvera1;e attach little importance to language and area skills. 

But we also ^found that the firms we interviewed vary widely ♦ The 

principal determinant of whether or not language skills were much 

needed amc>Qg Americans was the degree of direct service or con- 

tact that Americans provided to foreign clients or data sources* 

* . • . ■ . ■ 

Despite this variation, all the firms reported that professional, 

technical » managerial , and other skills overshadow language or 

area knowledge as an employment criterion (a point we need not 

belabor further in this chapter). 

In three fields, however — international ^law^ juuia|^ con^ 

suiting » and internitional journalism— direct d^^lingsv^etween 

Americans and foreign clients or data sources are important. 

■ . ; \ 

These fields are small: Each employs only a few hundred expatri- 

"* * . ■ 

ates who must hax^e language or area knowledge on the job* On the 

' ^ ^ * - ^- ' ■ - 

whole^ employers are able to recruit these skills as needed. Jn 

some tases> during growth periods ^ ^hortages arise An both pro- 
fessional and international skilly. * h 

• / ■ 

International Law* At one extreme of our sample are Ameri* 

f" . 

can international law firms ♦ There are probably aboiit 3,000. 
practic^g international lawyers in the United States » as gauged . 
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by professional at^^^ociation Beabersbips , of wboia perhaps one' 
tenth are assigned overseas at any time. That nuaiber seems to be 
expanding rapidly. The managing partners of the firms we inter- 

2 wed laid heavy stress oq the itsportance of both language and 
tural;skiHs for Anerican lawyers 1*ho deal directly with U*S. 
and forei^ga clients in 'a*fpreign setting* They agree that the 

prii&ary question in employment is the candidate ^s qualifications 

■ • * 

as a lawyer, but ther2 is a strong preference, once this-qualifi- 

cation is.taet, iQf people who have good language ability and 

understanding of the culture of the finx/s* main foreign clients. 

In general, people assigned abroad must have these skills. 

Both of the firms we interviewed were expanding,, and were 

finding it difficult to' recruit lawyers with these qualif ica- 

tions^ mainly in French, German, -.Chinese, ^and Japanese. 

Althou^h^ foreign lawyers are a partial substitute for bil- 

. . . ■ ^ 
ingual American lawyers, they :are us^tally less qualified to 

advise on U.S. law or on U.S* business practices . In other ^ 

words, ^ client service requirements ai^ such ihat there is no. 

effective substitute'^ of the bilingual U.S. lawyer; this condi- 

tion is reflected in the fact that up to 20 percent of the $taff 

a - ' - ■ ■ " 

members ia^the firms we interviewed are bilingual* 

Management Consultants . We interviewed two qianagement ^on- 
suiting firms who do substantial international work, mostly in 
Europe, the Middle East, and Latin America./ Because managem^t . 
consulting usuall^^ requires direct service to the foreign client 
by the U.S. practitioner , language skills a rfe important, particu- 
^larly in EuriOpe and Latin America/ In thfi Middle East and parts 



of Asia, respondents stated that English is widely used in busi- 
ness, as it is, of course, in consulting done for U.S., Canadian, 
*od British finis abroad. 

, , The two firws reported that they are now hiring wore :Coreiga 
nationals than AflKricans in response to dollar depreciation, 
foreign work^perait regulation, *and language needs. One of the 
firas responded that it is usually able to find Americans .with 

language skills, and that it require^ people assigned to its «ain 

■■ ' ' \ ■ 

foreign office, to know two foreign languages, this firm recruits 

MBAs fro« Harvard, Stanford, barton, Columbia, and Chicago, and 
recruits More experienced staff directly from other sources. It 
considers language and foreign experience in making its interna- 
tional recruitment decisions. The other firm places less 
e^ihasis on language skills in recruiting, and uses foreign ^ 
^nationals relatively more. Its operations in this fieM are 
relatively smaller. 

Entry-level people for foreign work at the larger firm are 
recruited^either overseas or from foreign MBAs trained in the 
United States. This means that middle- and senior-level Ameri- 
cans are normally assigned overseas. They make up half dr more 
of tShe firms'^ total overseas staff. 

Whenever a tttaff meaber to be assigned abroad lacks language 
skills, these firms provide training, usually at a comaercial 
language school, and also often in the host country. The main 
language requlre«ents are for Western Eutope and Latin America. 

' / ■ • • • 

f ■ . - ■ 




, The two finns fpresee good prospects for expansion of busi- 
ness in interoatioaal Bsanageoieat consulting. One respondent 
cited the Middle Eist^ Latin America « and Europe, in that order, 
as prospective growth sources for his firm. Both respondents 
Relieve that business, growth will outpace growth of U.^expatri- 
ate staff. 

Both aianageaient consulting and international law are soiall 
fields « Coobined, they account for only one percent or less of 
the total U.S. business requirement ^br language skills (see Wil- 
kias and^Arnett, 1976). Nevertheless, these snail , high-skill 

* 

sectors appear to he growing, and offer at least a stable onarket 
for || few qualified specialists whose foreign language skills are 
a valuable adjunct to their professional ability. 

Pre£s. We interviewed representatives qf two wire services , 
three newspapers, a news magazine, and a television news organi- 
zation that have extensive international service. * 

Oaly six U.S. daily newspaper? have a staff of more than 
three foreign correspondents ( Baltimore Sun ", Christian Science 
Monitor . Los Angeles Times , New York Times , St. Louis Post - 
Dispatch « Wall Street Journal , Washington Post ), Daily papers 
employ a total of about 100 U.S. forfti^gn correspondents ^ plus a 
nuiitier of part-time contributors ("stringers") who. contribute 
stories from places usually not covered by, the American expatrir 



«tfc staff. The full-time correspondents are usually (ihosen from 
the domestic repdrtorisil staff of the newspaper or from tije^* 
papef's foreign desk in the U.S.. Language skill (reading and 



conversttioa) is an »sset, as is knowledge of the area and of 
U.S. society. 

I There is usually a surplus of qualified applicants, although 
particular languages are soaetimes in, short supply. Because 
language skills are important to job performance, all three news- 
papers we int'erviewed will traio staff in languages as necessary 
through co«ii^rcial language schools, training abroad, or univer- 
sity programs. Currently, newspapermen are in short supply who 
know Arabic, Farsi, jlussian, Chinese, or Japanese. 

Thbre'lias been a.long-teroi decline in American reporters 
abroad, largely because of the high cost of maintaining foreign 
bureaus* A number of papers have closed their bureaus and others 
have curtailed t:hem* As a consequence, American newspapers are 
more and -more dependent on wire services. The two main U.S.- 
based services, Associated Press and United Press International, 
employ a total of about 150 U*S* foreign correspondents, and sup- 
plement them, for reasons of economy and coverage, with hundreds 
of stringers and foreign employees. The wire services have cut 

back their expatriate staff substantially in the past decade, but 

* . ; > 

an? now maintaining relatively stable levels. Using a combina- 

^ ■ ' . ^.r * • 

tiop of existing language knowledge and, as necessary, training 

at language sdhools or private tutoring, the wire^ services are 

r 

generally able to meet their language npeds.u^One service 

- w . 

' ■■ . » 

German, Italian, Japanese, a^d Chinese as languages in short sup* 
plyi witto training now going on/ 



We also interyieved the personnel director of a 'news weekly 

' J 

that has 33 correspondents abroad. He said that language and 

^ " ^ ■ * • . . . ■ . ^ 

area skills are not important for the©* If Americans need 
language skills / the magazine*^ provides a short language school 
course* Foreign tours^ at this oiagazine are too short to warrant 
Bwre eictensive training. Foreign correspondents' are selected 
froB people who have prior domestic experience at this puhlica*- 
tion or others* The respondent said that his publication has 
little need for foreign language skills because it is iaore arid 
more possible to get by in the world with English. 

We briefly interviewed one television network about its 
foreign news operations. The respondent said that the fimi 
employs about 30 Americans abroad and about 60 foreign nationals 
some of them third-country e^atriates. Language skills were 
considered important^ but less so than news-gathering and coomiun- 
icatxon skills. There appears to be no difficulty in recruiting 
qualified staff. 

There are probably around, 500 U.S. expatriate foreign 
correspondents and foreign desk editors in the United States 
working for the daily and weekly press ^ wire services, and tele- 
vision news. Most of them,^ as we have -seen, n^ed some foreign 
language skills^ although fluency is normally not required. 

There seem to be no prospects of much future increase in this 

- . / ■ ■ , ^ • " ■ % ' 

l^itorpst barring foreigij^war. 

it 



Banks arid Industry 

Banks > Anong other U.S. businesses, international banks 
«ake the »ost use of Americans overseas-^about three percent of 
their overseas staffs. The seven U^S. banks we interviewed, 
which account for the ©ajority of U.S. international "banking, 
have a cowbined total of 63,000 overseas employees, of whom 2,000 
are Americans. 

This relatively high percentage reflects several factors. 
The three major banks expanded rapidly abroad between 1950 and 
1970; to do so, they usually staffed n6w branches with an Ameri- 
can core staff. Another factor relates to credibility. Because 
client confidence plays a large part in banking, these branches 
often find it important to have Aiaerican bankers on the spot who 
can be prej^uned to speak with the authority of the home office^ 
Another aspect of credibility is the need of the home office to 
deal with American expatriaite bankers, Who are known, and theije- 
fore credible, to the officers of the bank. Finally, in banking, 
as distingnished from manufacturing, foreign service jjQj^ten 
helpful to a (pareer.- Six oi^ seven banks dominate Am<|||Hp| inter- 
national banking. Many of their chief officers have. a strong 
inttmational orientation, and financing international trade and 
investment |.s a vital part of their' business; Therefore, int^t- 
national assi^ime^ts are often considered valuable to a banker's 
career developiOHint . The larger" thinks, who have been in the- i 
intemational field :,longer, have hlid time to develop skilled 
Staffs of foreign bankei^^s s^o know the banks well, and conse- 
quently hajve been able to* reduce their proportion of Americans to 
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two or three percent worldwide." The siballer banks, who have 
expanded more recently, tend to have larger proportions 6f expa- 
triate staff, a cadre for building the institution. 

Jn general, the large banks anticipate little if any expan- 
sion in overseas staff over the next five "years, and the smallisr 
ones often expect to reduce the number of U.S- expatriate staff. 
The present total of expatriate employees of all American banks 

is probably about 2,500. Any future o\fl^seas staff expan&ion 
will consist largely of foreign nationals, some of them trained 
at universities. However, U.S. banks j^ontinue to recruit 

Americans for international work, although on a somewhat smaller 
scale than a decade ago.% , 

Most banks recruit U.S. staff for initial service and train- 



ing in an international banking division or group in the United 

. ... ^ 

f 

I ■ ^ 

States. Foreign assignments are often made within jfive yeacjf^ 
after recruitment, although one or two banks provide for little 
or no prior training in the United States. 

* 

Banks vary in the degree to which recruits for international 
banking are likely to be members of a career foreign service, but 
Many of the large banks' recruits ^e likely to spend most of 
their banking careers abroad . 

. Most banks valuie language and irea knowledge in people wh6 
■lay serve /dVerseas. One bank considefed these skills as a high 
priority: ^'The bank looks for well-qualified people Who speak a 
- foreign language and have lived abroad /^ This bank uses language 
skill and foreign residence as a measure of adaptability, because 
many of its staff are regularly reassigned to different pskrts of 
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the vorld. 

Other banks put a higher premium on prior foreign residence 
than on language. Most of them stated that because people are 
reassigned frequently, prior knowledge of a particular language 
is not inportant* Nevertheless, we found that language skills > 
particularly those in demand at the bank, were an important con* 
sideration in some assignments, and therefore were necessarily 
also a factor in soak? recruiting decisions. However, all banks 
offer lan^iiage training, usually through commercial langiiag^ , 
schools, for those who will need a foreign language in their 
work* 

All bankers agreed that knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese 
is essential for foreign bankers serving in Latin America. Many 
also sought French-speaking staff for West Africa; a few sought 

■ i ■ - 

qualified bankers with knowledge of Chinese, Arabic, or East 
European Xaaguages. Most of these banlfis also employ substantial 
nuabers of career foreign executives, nostfy European, whose 
language skills can be used if no qualified U.S. staff is avail- 
able. 

Recruitaient for international banking is dohe primarily . 
through emj^ioyment of MSAs, or MAs in internatiCi^al' fields, not- 
ably from the Harvaird/ Wharlbon, aTad Stanford business schools and 
two international sc/ools^ the American Graduate' School of Inter- 
.na^pnal Management 'and the School of Advanced International Stu- 
dies. , ■ ■ - 
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The baaks* represeatatives (usually d/rectors of personnel 
or persons in charge o:^ international baxiKing 4ivxsions) were 
satisjfied with their recruitment sources and their ability to 
oieet language and aifea requirements. In general ^ they did not 
want to recruit people with Ph.D. degrees (except in economics), 
or with specialized area training, because such people* s 
^ interests usually differ frona business skill requirea^nts. 

Although the bankers consider business schools as their aiain 
source for good-quality professional recruits, they voiced 
-^everal reservations: (1) gradiiates of leading business schools 
tend to have inflated expectations of short-term career possibil** 
ities in an era of slow growth; (2) current MBA salary levels «ay 
be too high for ^ome banks; (3) business schools mainly perform a 
screening function €or business, and a B.A. degree would^ often* be 
adequate if the b^nks could recruit as efficiently as business 
schools do* . \ ' 

In addition to demand for expatriate st^ff, there is also a 
very small need for language and^ international skilXiS at the 
banks* headquarters. A small amount of . translation is needed, 
and is usually done by contract agencies or employees who happen, 
to have language skills* 

All international banks etmploy a small jiumber of interna-* 
tional economists (from five or six to thirty or m<yte in our sam- 
ple). A few banks also have very small specialist staffs that 
review issues' of political risk. 



The SOS t likely prospect is that recrUitoeaf of staff for 
overseas will continue at no BK»re than itjifcpresent rate, and 
perhaps less because of recent declines in turnover, which 
reflect soaie slowdown in U.S. international banking; and that 
only selective increases will occur in banks' demand for language 
and cultural skills (e.g., Chinese^^^abic, Japanese). 
* Finally, to test our hypotheses about Averican international 
firmsy we interviewed the U.S, -based perso^el director of a very 
large foreign aultinatiorial bank. Less than one percent of the 
bank^s expatriate staff are nationals of the bank's home country, 
as opposed to a ©iniiauin of two to three percent for U.S. banks* 
The bank plans further reductions in expatriate staff over the 
next five years, for reasons similar to those advanced by U.S. 
banks; (1) ayailibility of an increasing pool of trained banking 
talent worldwide; (2) high cost of expatriate staff; (3) local 
Staff people relate more easily to local nationals; and (4) 
career opportunities in the bank require that staff members spend 
Bost of their time in t^e home office country. Like American • 
banks » this one regards language skills as secondary in recruit- 
ment and assignment: 

In shorty this 'bank's foreign service practices parallel 
those of American b^nks/ This could lead one to predict that 
Aa^rican banks aay also reduce their expatriate staffs.. Foreign 
banks rarely, if ever, assign people to the United States unless 
they are fluent in English. Since English is a .world business 
and diplomatic language, this is hardly surprising. We do not 
yet know, however, whether foreign banks elsewhere similarly 
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insist oti local language ffluency for their ej^ttiates;^ or if 

they do^ whether this giveg the banks any ^local business ayivan- \ 

tage. However, the foreign bank representative we interviewed ^ 

> _ ■ ■ 

does not Relieve that lack of fluency hampers American banker's; 

he stated that American banks are highly competitive abroad , 

'•most aggressive," quick to act, and very pragmatic compared with 

other foreign banks. • . 

Industry . We interviewed 48 leading multinational ^irms, 

five of them foreign-owned, headquartered in New York, Chi|^ago, 

Los Angriest and San Francisco. The numbers and t^es of firms 

included (fore\gn70wned firms in parentheses): 



HanufaCturing. .22 (4) 

Banking....,; 8 (1) 

Press..... 7 ^ ' 

Consulting,.^,*...,.... 2 , 

Transportati0h , . . ...... 2 

Hotel... ...... 2 ^ 

Law. . . ..... 2 

Constmctidn. 1 ^ ^ 

Insurance 1 

Retailing.^. 1 

Total "48 



Escpl^uding law, the press, and management consulting^ these 
fims Bake v<?ry little use of expatriate American staff. The 25 
large U.S.. industrial fims we interviewed employ a total of 
835,000 people overseas; of these, only 3 > ODD are U*S* nationals* 
Except foi: ohe firm, ^which often sends Americaiis on short-term 
foreign assignments, the ^atio of U.S. eicpatriate staff to total 
overseas staff for the remaining 24 firms drops to less than 
three to a thousand. These totals are consistent with the esti- 

■ . \ . 189 ■ ■ ' ■■ ' . 
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Bates by Wilkia* and Aimfett (1976) cited above. Most of our . 

,, . . ■•* - ^ - 1'- , ... 

re8pt>Qdents expected these ratitos to decline in the future. 

The respoadeats offered consistent explanations for these 
low and declining ratios (in appropriate order of impbrtance): 
(1) Because their. firms are multinational, they avoid assigning 
Anericans to dooiinant roles in other countries; (2) foreign work 
regulations make it harder ^very y^ar to assign '^Ame^i cans to cer 
tain countries; (3) dollar depreciatiou makes it* expensive t<j 
assign Americans ab|pad; (4) fo;r^i:^ assignments are often 
regarded in U.S. indies try as detrimental to career prospects, 



because the bulk bf the^cdecisionmakers and the focus of the 

■• * ■ • ^ • / ■ . , ■/ ■. ■ • ' . 

firms' intere.sts are within the fira> generally at home} (5) as 

> - ■ . , _ ■ /' 

the pool of trained foreign employees groWs, they can often be 

substituteb for Americans in their own countries « and in other 

foreign countries ("third-country^* assignments); and (6) pr^f^s- 

si^na^I (staff meoibers are increasingly^reluctant to accept domes- 

■ / ' ■ ■ . 

tic or^ foreign transfers that. involve family upheaval. 

- host of the large industrial firms attach little or no 

importance to lahguage or internatipnal studies in recruitflient. 

They pointed out that only, experienced executives go abroad' for 

■ . ■ ) ■ 

long periods; junior staff members Virtually never have foreign 

assignments. ^ Therefore, when a/new employee is rfceruited, it is 

normally impossili^e to predict whether he will have foreign 

assignments or where they will Furthermore, because people 

assigned abroad are often rotated'' and may serve ip half a dozen 

^coiintries during a ^career, language knowledge is o^ limited 

value. ' ' 



Th6 doaiiumt factor in recruitxBec^y in addition to the 

applicant's job skills^ is whether his personality and outlook 

... . ■ \ • 

^re right^ for the organization. Raspcm^nts pointed out that 

N _ people who. have substantialtbaining in language, li^r^^ea "skills 

• awy haVe correspondingly less to offer in the fields' of th*e 

company's primary business interests- Their intellectual 

outlook^ personality type, and aspirations may differ' froi those 

of the. ideal candidates sought by our res|>ondent fitis. 
• . • . • ' \ . * ■ , 

Soflse respondents cited the alleged weakness of tTT^. language, 

training as another reason for ignorinVapplicants* 'Slanguage 

skilj^s* They said that most U.S. academic language training 

■ ^ ■ ■ • ■ ■ . 

focuses too much on 'literary and research uses, and too little on^ 
the speaking nee<^d in business -j^ (See Chap. ^3 for similar v^ews 
with, respect to federal employmeJit. ) "Som^e respondents .mentioned 
two international studies institutions that, they believe^ pro- 
vided superior language training for business j^urposes: Thunder- 
bird and the Monterey Institute for International Studies. Among 
undergraduate schools, pnly Middlebur^l^ was cited for producing 
people, who speak foreign languages wellV/ Often mentioned were^ 



ex*Pe^^ce^^^^5ps_^ , and graduates of the Defense language 

Institute, whi^ch focuses on the spoken language; 

Th^ resulting general attitude was that language and area 

skills are in no way necessary for recruiting, but might be help^ 

" • ■ ' . ■■ ■ 

fful if higher-priority requirements^.are met first. / 

^ • * ! * * • ■ ' y 

^ «j : There were someNexceptions. First, several firms > <mile 

emphasizing other skills, took, language and cultural skills into 

count as secondary screening factors. ^One firm in a special- 
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ized field hires'itfare internatioaal affairs graduates than MBAs. 
Soff« firws prefer "p«oplie who kncsW' Spanish or Portuguese for work 
in Latin Africa. A few other finis--three' in oup sample- -where- 
face-to-face client dealings are important, would be intexfested' 
in hiring some American bilingual professionals for foreign ser-' 
vice,- but fiqd them in short supply; instead, they usually hire^ 
European bilingual .staff . . A-lso relating to' client service, U.S. 

J . • ■ 

international airlines' require all flight, attendants, some grourfd 
personnel, and .aost fortfign-based U.S. managers* to Rno'w at least 

* ' » * 

one foreign language. < The personnel directors of the two air- 
lines we interviewed^ said that they had no difficulty in recruit- 
iitg all the bilingual staff they needed, perhaps because no other 
^^^^^'^iJ^^'^^^^^ are required. Language skill' is a dominant qual- 
ificatiob for" flight attendants, so bilingual people who want to 
travel, can easily enter the field. Airlines have an easier time 
recruiting -bilingual staff than fiotel chains "do, for exam|i^le, 
where management or chef's skpLlls are also needed. To be an' 
American food and beverage manager in a ft. S. -owned hotel abroad, 
ho*rever, requires hotel experience; which is* ftfr more important 
than language skills. Therefore, America^ hotels abrftd use 
forrfigu nationals, as Americans with hotel experience ^fe hard to 
find, 

. ■ ■ ' ; ' ■ . ' * ^ 

Finally, some American firms ,. about one-fourth of our nulti- 

>A ' ' ' 

national sample., have spme type of organized political or 
eavironaental risk ass^ssoent unit, usuaily quite small Q3 to 1,0 
staff members in most cases>. These staffs sometimes include a 
few people trained in inteirnational affairs or particular' areas' 



• ..... . , _ 
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of the world. Sometimes the ^^ource is an academic institution 

like the Fletcher School Qr the^Schoorof Advanced laternatTiona'l 

Studies, but usually it is a pool of people with prior experi- 

• * * ■ » ' 

ence,, such as the U.S, Foreign jService or foreign service in the 

f ina. The prospects for staffing any expansion, of these groups 

from academic sources are considered very slight (Blank et-al., 

1979). • * - 

When asked what schools, colleges, and univeif&ities could do 

to .iaprove the staffing of U.S. business , one response^was doa- 

^ r 

Inant and startling- ^ Many respondents s^id that their U.S. 
recruits often cannot Write cleajTf English, and that this is far 



more important than any foreign language or area skills. A*^ 
nufflber'^of f i^rms have/ in^titut^ business writing (j^ clear i^riting 
courses^ for their staffs^ and oo«plain that such^coufse^ w^uld be 
unnecessary if the educational System did its job better. 

A second frequent observation ^was that Americans kiiow little 
of f(?reign languages and Cultures* It would be better for U.S. 
Interests, according to these respondents, if American educatiQ^ 
produced graduates who are more cosmopolitaoi^ more Knowledgeable* 
about the world. A senior vice president of a large multina^ 
tional corporation said that his firm n^eds;^ people with qualifi- 
cati.ons not reflected in their Mring requirements (fn which' 
language^' and area skills play no part) — people whjo-^re broadly 




sophisticated about the international^ ^environment^', but not neces*- 



sarily experts. He also believes that his firm and Americkn^ 
society need fo^ei^n area experts, both to socialiise young people 
to international life and, from the firm's viewpoint, to be « 
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available as^ infection Sources to business, which seeks the 
architecture of experts* idead gather than the details of their 
knowledge. In other words, U.S. business needs for international 
skills have to do with outlook and perspective rather than par- 

4 . ^ 

I 

ticular language or area skills. 

/ * ^— V ^ * ^ ^ . * ^ 

To understaac^ this viewpoint, It must be remembered »that 
executives of most American multinatioaal industrial corporations 
almost never serve overseas;, if they do, it is likely to be in a 
place where English dominates. .In nfultinational business, there 
are frequent contacts between foreign aiM U.S. staff,. and, fre- 
quent need for decisions about international finance, production, 
and marketing. • In these conditjoAs, international sophistica- , • 
tion, rather than expertise in language or foreign areas, ijs 
likely to be productive. ^ . . 

In xrecruitment, assignment, and outlook, firms t^nde^ to 
vary by type of industry and extent and nature of international 
involvement. ' * " * ' 

In ^general, the manufacturing firms we interviewed do^ar ^ 

t 

least 25 percent of their business abroad., because they are 
;^afge firms, they have many employees overseas, and york in many 
countrie"^ soinettt.ines a hpndred or more. The{gLonger established 
the firm's international operation, the fewer U.S. employees are 
^ssigied abto^d. Also, the more completely multinational the . 
firoi^ are, as measured by steady growth, of , foreigners' responsi- . 
bilities, the level and growth 'o^ international business, and /- 
frequency of face-to-face dealings between foreign executives and 
top U.S» executives-' -.the less the heed for Amer^ican language ai^d 



\ ar<fa jexpertis^. Some -of the U,S, finas we interviewed give sub- 



stantial .respbasibilit:ies to foreign executives • Tft^OQe^jg^e » 
.the firm's president is a farpign citizen/ and iff 
top corp,orati& officials, often in international ^^^j^S^^^ are 
European 'or Latin Americaja. Still other foreign j^Hl^^es are 
often' assigned to the United States for trainings ' ^f^ffect, / 
these firms, are importing the ^combination of management and 
"international skills that they seek- s^me tendency is 

^ expressed overseas by the steady substitution bf foreign staff ^, 
for U.S. expatriate staff. By both techniques^ the American firm 
acquires a^ more international flavor. ^ 

Manufacturing and petroleum firms are more likeUy to send 

• ■ -* . « 

Americaas abroad to .places where foreign language needs are 
minimizedi For example^ many American |irms have substantial 
staff in Londoner in Brussels (where the i?e is an Americaii 

area). The language of the oi^lfields is English, and 



iresidentia 




b\th oil -companie^s and the oil service firms we interviewed 



require no 
' These 



foreign language for oilfield serviceSV • 
manufacturing firms are more'^ likely to seek Americans ' 
with language gkills to open up new markets. Several of them . 
were seeking American business people who speak Chinese ♦ Of a 

■■ ' ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■. 

' group of 2|9 maijufacturers interviewed at a trade ^^portunities * . 
conferenc^ sponsored by the University oj^ Wisconsin-^^Milwaukee 
Institute i of. World Affairs (J979), 40 percent planned to rely on 
internal ^ourc)&s tc^ develop the CHina^ market » and to rely heavily 



on^ traini^ng' existing staff rather than employing experts* TJj^fe 
other 60 percent planned to u^e outside sources , such as the ^ 



Departtoent of Commerce • This evidence reaffirms^ that expert 
language' and area skills ace in low demand, even wlj,en the opening 
of a n^w-market seems to encourage it. It also confirms the 
impression t^at American firms are quick to seek out new markets 
and .a^e willing to train tiieir staff as appropriate. 

For comparison, we interviewed respondents from four ^ 
foreign-owned multinational corporations with operatioqs in the 
United States. Three are West European-owned and one is ' 
Japanese ' ^ ^ ' * . 

i . These finiis assign very few^expa^iates to the United ' ' 
States, 'fed because their staffs are always fluent in English, 
the firms Make no effort to tr^in U.S. staff in' the language of 
the business. One firm's staff is entirely American, and all 
comnnunication with the European home office is in English, Other 

^ . ' . . # 

firms Baiatain very small expatriate staffs who of fen communicate 
with headquarters in the language of the home counfciry: Senior 
American staff Vjembers sometimes visit the lieadquartie^rs for 
graining or regular company business. - 

In contrast to maAy V.S. firms, the foreign multinationals 
ma^ce no effort to establish a single worldwide language for the - 
company,, and they require their '^xp^triate manage rs— who ^ in con- 
trast to U^S. expatriates, oft/n spend many years at one foreign 
post--to know the host country language well* 

As^La Palombarai an^vBlank (1977) point put, one maip reason 

that Aoericaln' firms behave differently from European one^ ipter- 

. • ■ . ' ^ -• . • \ 

■•• /^.. • . ; ■ , ■ . 

nationally is that the huge domestic market dominates .the .U.S. 

perspective. ^Therefore, career lines for expatriates point back 



to the United States, foreign- assignments are shorty and there* is 
little incentive to develop bilingual and cultural skills. In 
European firms ^ the foreign market is often the majority-saarket 
and t4\e practice of long-term expatriate assignments fiufes a prem- 
ium on good knowledge of the host country. , ^ 

Small and Medium - Sige Busis^sses , We excluded sa|^ll and 
- \. ' 

medium-size businesses from our sample because large firms dom- 
inate the o^rket and the smaller firms have a minimal demand for, 
international and foreign language expertise. However^ we 
obtained some secondary information by talking to state trad* 
development offices, the Export Management Companies Ass<\ciation,* 
and the Small Business Association. 

Small and medlum^size lousinesses find it r^sky to try to 
establish expbrt ma^-kets, given the profit margin with which they 
have to gamble. They usually cjannot afford to hire in-house 



foreign markets. Sofbeone jwith technical knowledge of the biisi-- 



international expertise until they are fairly well 6stablir»hed~ in 
r ' . • 



ness will often handle ^the initial groundwork. Companies can 

* ■ / , 

s.eek help from the state development offices (staffing of these 
offices is discussed in Chap* 3)* .Small and medium^size com- 
panies will also use export management companies until their 
markets are establisite^d, and then hire their own staffs For 
example, 6ae export management company reported a 75 percent 

4. 

turnover of its clientele within a ten-year period, as a result 
of successful marketing* * ' * 
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Export flianagement companies generally employ staffs with 
.-» ' . ' 

backgrounds in international tr^de. The 700 ^to 800 export ' • V 

saanagenient companies in the United States employ an average of 40 

• N . ' . ^ • ■ • . \ 

staff members per company (witji a range from 2 to 150 employee^. 
The diirector of the 'AiSsociatioa does nQt. believe that the com^ 

■ : ■ • ■ • 

panles have difficulty finding qifa^^ified emplayees.- Interna- 
tional trading experience is emphasized over formal sx:hooling, 
and langurffe^es are valuable but generally not; necessary. Spanish 
is the most sought-after language^ since the emphasis is now on^ 
developing markets in Latin American countries. According to the 
director, Americans are at a real dis'advantage when unable to 
coBWjunicate with the Japan^sse/ Chinese, and RussiaYis in their own 
lan^ages. Expertise in these languages is therefore exremely 
useful. 



\ 
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Chapter 5' 



POLICY IMPLICATIONS 



ThE. BACKGROUND FOR POLICY ^ . _ " 

Our study has^ described a systeo- of relations amotig American 



-4.> i 



business, governi^fcnt, and uniJversitie's Ahat is complex and some- 
what unstable'. ' It is complex because of the aiany interrelated 



training and using institutions: high school, cqllege,. and 

- , ;^ * ' ■ ■ 

''university lag^age ^*tfepartibentsf coaao'ercial language schools; 

*^ government and international ageficy fa^lities for language 

^ ' . «. «* * ^.^^ 

train-ing; a'rea studies centers in 100 or more universities; dis^ 

^ ^ ' ■ ' ■ r ' c V 

ciplinary departments atid professioioal schools at these universi- 
ties; general schdbls of interr^tional affairs; '^government area 
training centers; and international studies^activities of varying 
scope at virtually all the colleges -arid universit*ies in the doiin- 

try. The main using institutj.orijs are;^ academic institutions 

*" • ■ • 

seeking teaching ind research skills, which hire graduates of the 
training system; businesses seeking largely commercial, indus- 
TH^, or professional skills, but in some cases also ^seeking 
ancillary language or internatiooatl skilts; government^ foreign 
affairs agencies seeking largely disciplinary or foreign affairs 

A 

generajist skills, but often spoken language skills as well, with and 
wi^thout disciplinary training. 



The foreign languageT and international skills '^system'* is 
also coipplex because its intei^actions lead to complex shifts and 
cycles in the level and naturej of the market for specialists 

^ Currently, defwand has stabilized at lower levels, than those 

* . 

of the 1960s, while supply is still abundant in many fields; con- 
sequently/ many graduates cannot find reiev^nt^jobs. 

The present system, is also marked by changes in J^l^^ix of 
skills that are needed*, reflecting changesK in relations among' the 
academic, business, and government sectors., Fifom about 1953. to 
1975, the advanced training system primarily prepared people for 
college and university t.eac{ua|; and research. Thanks largely to 
external support, the* universitieSN. were ab*le to train and hire 



iJSV^ere abJ 
jotj requii 



their own graduates. Today, the joH requirement^ call for a dif- 
ferent skill ft^jX: . fewer professors and academic researchers, 
more people trained in bigh'^demand disciplines combined with 
international training (economics, politica^l analysis for intel- 
ligence work, business, lawj) , and people at the- jfred6ctoral lefVel 
trained as generalists for government and business. 




^ it is not easy to shift training re^urces effectively. 
Students and faculty- in high-demand disi^plinejL.or professions ^ 
of tell see little need fqr encouraging langiiage* or intd^rnatlonal 
training, both because jobs are plentiful for their disciplines 
and because studying international topics may reduce the time 
available for achieving diisciplinary excellence. Altering that 
view^is kvL ^eYcise in persuasion; sdme area centers have" su€trje«^ully 
created numerous links with disciplinary departments and profes- 
sional schools; others have not. ^ 



Clearly, one major issue on tKe draining side is adaptation 
to the decline phase of the employment cycle. Our evidence indi"- 
cates that society benefits from having a cadre of experts in 
languages -and international studies > but right now we are in a 
phase' where more graduates than needed are being trained in some 
fields; Switching resources • to high-demand fields is only a par- 
tial solution. The problem is also h6w to stabilize , at least in 
part , cycles of demand and supply . ( 

{Piven the present national system for training and using 
specialists > stabilizing demand is not easy. University demand 
fluctuates in response to population growth, university growth, 
current levels of tenured faculty, and government and business 
demand for staff and for research. Government demand fluctuates 
primarily iri^ response to world crises, and busjiness^ demand in 
res|>onse to business cycles. These are the, elements of au 
inherently unstable system, beca4se supply and demand tend to 

# * . 

march in different step, 

o- • ^ 

The ill effects of fluctuation can be moderated somewhat by 
controlling .supply, that is, by admitting fewer graduate students 
in fields where employment prospects are dubious. That recourse 
is lesa^.likely to be adopted, however, if "it tihreatens the 
interests of faculties in these^f ields , Furthermore, to the 
. extent th^t shrinking enrollments with ^eif implications for 

\ decline tend to discourage the better students, a declinia in 

■k ■ • ■ i. . .*«■- 

• (-quantity might well be accompanied 6y a decline inequality. 

Clearly, there are no simple solutions to the problems created by 

4 

fluctuations in both quantity and types af skills demanded. 
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The problems a^e exacerbated by the fact that the market- 
place is soall:. Perhaps 4,000 masters degrees »and 1,000 doctoral 
degrees a year are currently awarded in area studies, and about 
1,000 doctorates in languages and linguistic^. A change in 
national deiaand of only a few hundred ^obs a ye^ax therefore 
strongly affects placement opportunities, which makes it hard to 
Vse planning procedures to counter fluctuations. Fdrecasting 
manpower requirements is an inexact process, and reconciling sup- 
ply and demand* for small numbecs of specialists,^ with a long 
training lag, may be a task beyond planners' skills. 

Against this background, we now ^i^ is cuss the relationship' of 
needs and national objectives to the findings of ourVtudy, and 
then go on to discuss the study's policy implications j consideV 
ing both the effects on the marketplace and on national objec- ' 
tives. • ' 

NEEDS AND NATIONAL OBJECTIVES , , • • 

We define national need either in terms of market demand (as 
used in our job market interviews) or as a shortage of supply, 
including any shortage due to such factors as: (1) nonmarket or 
short-term market factors that inhibit the clearing of the job 
market (e.g., a wage freeze, or institutional restrictions on 
hiring); (2)'^a desire for specialists without the means of paying 
for them; .(3) a Normative preference for gre'ater use of special- 
ists. Excess supply is the reverse of shortage and also can . 
reflect nonmarket or market factors (e.g., excessive federal sub- 
^^.^^^ graduat^e training, or short-term shifts in demand for 
professors). ^Wiether or not any such problem is truly "national" 



in the sense of warranting political action is a value question, 
properly resolved by political processes* ^ 
It is very hard to deoionsrate that any specific, observed, 
national need, for socialists does or doe^ not exist,* or that 
either a shortage or an abundance of specialists is a direct . ♦ 
cause of sUccess or failure in the pur^siiit of national objec* 
tives. The acCainiaent pf a national ob^jective involves so many 
factors that it is virtually impossible to isolate the contribu- 
tion ot specialist skills ••^For example, there* is no way of prov- 
ing that greater American eac^rtise on Iran* be^fore the recent 
revol^^tion would have .done a be.tter job. of fostering American * - 
interests there; too mai^ other factors were at workl However, 

. t I ■ 

there is some presumption that more accurate information, even if 

unused, has its value. . * ,^ 

• * . ^ * ' 

Our review of the literature yielded seven national objec- '•^ 

tives that theoretically could warrant federal intervention in 

the specialist market: national security, economic strength, 

V ■ ■ ■ . 

international competence, healthy " democratic processes, efficient 
training of specialists, efficient use of specialists, and promo- % 
tion of basic research. 



National Security . Security^^oblems could arise if: 

o The market fails to supply the number, quality or 

* ■ ' * . * * • ' . • . 

> kinds of people', that government' agencies seek; 

o. The agencies have the right people, but use the© 

\ . ■ • ■* 

badly; « / . . " , * 

o The agencies, tjie Byeside'nt , or *C6agress dpes aot 

seeitf aware tlfat national security cills for greater ♦ 



ERIC . 



. or better use *of specialists* * 

In regard to the first possibility, most government agencie^ 
reporfe«< tliat currently , 'with no crises on the scene^ they have 
e^ugh qualified staff with foreign language and' international- 
skiHs. In general, in terms of unmet dema nds , We did not 
qbserye.a s|>ecialist^relevant tiational security ne^d / although 

intelligence agencies stated that^ tliey would like to have more 

^ ' . -. " ■ ' ■ ■. ■ • . 

highly (|ualifie.d .specialists . '.One source ^stated that the dom- 

' ■ . - - • , . '"' 

inant need in .intelligence data collection' is to re*tain linguists, 

trained by the Defense Language Institute, because three-fourths 

of thpm serve for three years only, and must ^e replaced by new 

recruits. The importance of feJiis turnover for general supply and 

demand,, however, depends o^ h<^w and where the skills, of linguists 

who leave the service are subsequently used. 

There were exceptions to this general finiJing of adeqilacy, 

with regard to soiae skills, certain elements of quality, ind par- 

ticuiar agencies. The gate riuaapt has some difficulty in obtain- 

ing 'certain rare language or area skills; and . like private sector 

firms, they also experience problems in recruiting peAple with^ 

adequate bilingual speaking competence ^hd particular skil^ com- 
. . .- ■ ' ■ ■• . ' ' •■ • 

binations. of disciplines, langua'ges, and area knowledge. The 

national security consequences of these shortages are unknown, 

but they indicate that academic training may b^' inappropriate in 

terms of level of spoken language competence an5 raixeS of skills. 
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GovermHent respondent^ argued that troublesome shortages' 
occux^ during crises* The demaad fluctuation seems greatest fc 

* • « *• ' 

*'low-voLume'' skills — tho?e associa<;^d with areas usually of peri- 
pheral interest to us. When crises occur ipt fhr-rr'^^aii i _ th a x 
agencies find little or 0q sp^ialist taltfnt available; arfd after 
thfe crises pass they do not seek to maintain what few skills they 

V 

have snarshalled. - . * ' ^ 

J^e 'found that foreign affairs agencies do. not make effective 

usig of the specialists ^ they recruit- For ejcampla, career execu- 

tives in the foreign affairs operating agencies encourage indivi- 

duals to become generalists, not specialists. We can interpret 

this .finding in sdver^l ways. One interpretation is that the 

present system serves the government's interest ^ell enough. 

Another is.-that these agencies cannot serve 1:heir own interests 

better because their central missions require career patterns 

that conflict with the optimal use df specialists. In any case, 

whether or non thesef' use problems affect national security, they 

^represent an inefficient use of language ^nd area specialists and 
^ ■ • . • • ^ • 

therefore signal a national need. ^ ^ . 

Finally, it is an open question vhether the agencies, as 

they- claim, need more specialists than h|^^gh-level decisionmakers 

are able to 'recognise. Our interviews confirm that the^ Executive 

branch and:Congress are often lukewarm about supporting agency 

requests for more .specialists, but we have no basis for judging 

>jhether that rsponse or is not appropriate with regard to 

national objectives J 
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EcoQoaiitr Strength . Although our balance of payments problem 
dimiaishes our iateraa.tioaal ecopomic position, we see no con- 
vinciag evidence that wider business demand for or use of spe-* 

m ' - *■ 

cialists would significantly improve matte^jr^f^] fox; three rea- 
sons: • - ^ ■ ■ . ■ . , /. V . ^ 

o Our trade positioji has deteriorated fo^ reasons 
„^ largely unrelated to the use oif specialists, e.g.," 

relatively low rates of increase i6 productivity > 
the catching-up process in fo'^reignytechfiologyi atid 
domestic inflation/ , . ' ' . , 

o Firms reported no urunet demand for specialists* A» 

X ' , . . ■ * . V 

few sjaa 11 'sectors in the national economy reported, 

skill-mix* shortages,. however f which suggests a need* 

for more effective training programs in the univer-^ 

si ties . 

^ , ft 

o American firms rely primarily on foreign nationals 

I* ■ 

^ to jstaff their foreign of f ices , a practice also 
* ■ . * 

followed bV fpireigh competitors of American firms. 

International Competence . International competence ob^ec- 
tivies stem from the.>:4esire to avoid embarrassing incidents that 
make the 'United States appear ignorant of foreign languages or 
cultures » Our government aq^ business interviewees showed no 



il] It has be^n argued,- hav?ever> that %lie issue is partly 
one of supply t betause most universities--unlike Such special 
causes as Thunderbird--do not ^rain people to meet the langliage " 
needs of international business* ' t 

^' ■ ' ■ - . • • , 1 
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iaclination to change hiring requiremehts^ internal traiiiing pol- 



1 

icies, or overseas^ assignment policies to forestall such! 
iotcideats. ^hey either do dot believe such incidents very 

^ioiportant or do not expect thaV more or be^tteit use of specialists 

' J. ■ ♦ * ■ , 

would reduce their occurrences • We cannot judg^the^ccuracy of 
their beliefs. - * 

A Healthy Democratic Process . We agree that a wider 
knowledge of foreign language's and international affairs* on the. 
part of American citizens might promote a h<!^althy democratic pro- 
cess. Institutions offering advanced training 'and research could 
play a pat^ by adding graduates to the pool of higff school and 
' college teachers » and by ad4ing inpMts to curriculum, revision. 
Aside from any question aboi|£ nj^tional needs, howler, it is 
doubtful that the* present market could absorb significant numbers 

-.NT " 

of teachers trained in foreign languages or areas. The fate of 
such a prograToa would probably depend on whether the federal 
gpvernm^t chose to * fund international ''^education in schools and' 
colleges* 

Another desirable feature of the democratic process is ,the 
maintenance of an independentr' source of knowledge and crit?4^?lsm-^ 



about foreign areas* and worlld aj^fairs, to avoid a government 
mdnopoly of expertise in these fields. And because the govern- 
ment also seeids unable to conduct its own effective long-term 
research in these fields, outside specialists m^y be the only - 
available source of such knowledge.. To encourage diversity and 
to support ^long^term or specialized research, it ^eems in the 
national interest to maintain or. expand present government sup- 



port Qf international studies. 

. £ffectivea&ss of Training s Ihe evideace points to \ current 



• gxctfss of specialists. Areg. center graduates jire increasing 

« ■ • . . . - . . 

slightly in nuaber but acadeaic faculty and research openings are 
decliaiag^ and governaeat and business denands are relatively 
stable. On these grounds. Title VI and foundation predoctor^i 

fellowship fuads sfiould not be targeted to stimulate general lev-\ 

•. . • • ■ ^ * ' 

els of supply*, „but rather specialized skills, higher levels of 
coi^tence, and needed skill-mixes. ' i ' 

Three issues about training quality arise. Ffrst; our 
respdndent^ in ^11 field^s reported that the quality of current 
\9tudents renwins high, despite declining job opportjjpities. With 
regard to quality, then, we observed no current national need- 
' Whether or not these fields can continue to attract high-quality 
students, however, is a matter of concern to both academic and 
government interviewees. Second, the quality' of foreign-area- 
graining has come into doubt. Acadeini^ respondents* note declin- 
ing ojipblPtunities jfor students to study in the ,i^tion or, region 
of their spjecialty. They also n6te that inflation endangers Vhe 
Bwintenance of library collections of research materials on 
foreign arte^^s ^or graduate training and faculty research. " 

Third, "^business iind govemai^nt resf^ndents Report that spe-' 
cia lists with foreign language skills are not well trained in / 
spokes^ languages . Resolving this language problem may or may not 
require additional funding.' It requires at least changes in 
priorities, and possibly additionai instructional hour& and over- 

. ■ ' ■ ■ ' 

s<as study opportunities. If these remedies^ facilitate pther 
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aatiobal objectives, a national need exists for thesi. 

jEsployers reported tiiat too aaany specialists are produced, 
who have muiMfrketable disciplinary skills (e.g>, history, politi- 
cal :^cie0ce, language and literature, anthropology) and not 
enoiigh with cooibiaations of disciplinary, vocational, apd foreign 
lap^uage/ international skills. For example, the business school' 
aniil law school faculdie? reported shortages of competent faculty 
•witjh area training and international pkills (e.g., international 
finance, the laws of foreign nations) » - 

These- findings again point to a national need. 
UneBplo3jnBient problems also signal inefficient use of spe- 



cialista, tl^ more so if job openings go unfilled^^'at the same 
/time. We generally did not f ind*" this conjunction of cir- 
cuastances to be In issue in the\nterviews, however • Unemploy- 
nentNrt^erwise signals excess supply because of excess suhsidy( 
poor eoBPiunication bet^en training insl^itutions .and employers; 
or general conditions requiring the usual tools of national 

ecoaoau^c policy* - " ' 

» ■ ^ - ■ . ■ . 

Basic Research* Area studies in their present^ foi;;iB were ' 
developed, ^largely under Ford Foundation impetus, fot their 
applied value — to give Amef^ica a more spacious entryway into the 
world arena and to enhance the effectiveneiss of U.S. preseace 
th^XC* IBespite the direction ot the original ioqpetus , nuch of 
the research funded indirectly liy the centers, through hiring 
addiCional staff or providing released time, is basic research, ^ 
which is therefore to be judged hy the sme criteria as other 



basic t^gearch, > 
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To summarize our findings oa Qational, objectives/ it s^eems 

** 

evident that objective criteria* illuminate only dimly the role tif 

language and ifiterqational skill$ in meeting those objectives. 

f . .. ' ■ •■ * 

The uncertainty is partly due to logical reasons. As pointed out 

above, it is virtually impossible to isolate the contributions of 

specialists to either success or 

actions we have QOflaciended^ either openly or by implication/ may 
be challenged by others on the basis of the sam^ information. 
Our pH^!t€J.pal aim, however, in assessing needs and national 
objectives, is to set forth the. issues, not to solve them. 

In th6 next section, ve attempt to go further and explicitly 
discuss the implications of our work as we perceiye them. 

POLICY IMPLICATIONS : THE TRAINING AND RESEARCH SYSTEM 

We coasidex: several aspects- &'f the tradaiag system here: 
the level and quality of training and research; flexibility in the 
training mix; and the ways in which training can be provided, ^ 
We agree that there is a need to maintain .universities ' 

ability' to train foreign lak|iguage an^ international specialists 

^ . ■ % ' , ■ ■• 

in the face of fluctuating demands. This need does pot mean that 

r . ■ . • • . ^ . . * • ■ " - ■ ^- ' 

current levels of enrollment or of graduates musl be held con- 

stant, however, ^specially in view of the current oversupply of 

■i : . . / ■ ^ 

graduates in most international academic disc?.plines. Those ley- 
els can be either raised further or curtailed, depfendijxg largely 
of decj^sions <^ the federal government, with its great power t<^ 
intervenenft.n the marketplace as a major source of both fielding 

* ■ ■ . * • * •■"'■"« 

and demand for skills. TShe present sittuition confronts the 
government with a decision YnwKich way to go, depending on how it 



perceives the national Interest. It 1>an maintain or increase the 
current level of support it' gives to these studies.; or it ©ay 
elect^to reduce that level, perhaps by merely allowing its 
present support to l^g behind inflation and failing to compensate 

for reductions in foundation support. ' v . 

. '■ ^ 

/We bannot say whether the present level is optii&al, but we 

can say that continued reduction will eventually erode the^ 

' ■ ■ . ^- ■ 

national capacity to train and to conducts research in these , 
fielda^ ^nd thereby exacerbate the problems of fluctuating 
demand.' If the government wishes to prevent that situation, it 
will presumabf y have to work selectively with universities in ^ 
determining appropriate enrollment levels. For the time b^ing, 
given the market oversupply of specialists, the two parties may ^ 
agree to seeK ways of curtailing enrollments without reducing 1:he 
supply of faculty skills (and thereby promote research opportuni- 
ties). Later, as prospects warrant, the two could coopei^ate to 
increase ^"enrollments. ^ - 

But the issue goes beygnd quantity. It also has to do with 
developing appropriate training and research quality, which in 
turn will contribute ^o intersectoral accomm'odatipns, such as the 
produQtion of mpr.e economists with area knowledge' to ia^et govern- 
went demand. Judging from our work, we find four elements to be 
particulairiy^ io^ortant for assuring quality: (1) fellowships for 
study -and research abroad; (2) library collections; (3) national 
research, exchange,^ and training facilities; and (4)' improved 
spoken language training. # * 
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'. ■ X , ■ . ■ 

Fellowships ' \ . , 

The aumber of foreiga study and research fellowships for 
«• * *" ■* 

language and international studies has declined so^fewhat in 

retreat years, and average funding ha^not been increasd.t;o keep 

^ * ' . . ^ ' ■ 

up wi^th the declining international value of the tlollar. A further 
concern is that^the ForcJ^oundation, the second largest contribu- 
tor of these fellowships, will reduce i^r eliminate its aid. ^In 
shorty quality is threatened. To retrieve the situation, the 
President's Coimission may or may not choose to recommend that the 
federal governaient increase *the numbers and value of fellowstiips 
it will fund. But- in either event, there is good reason to urg(^-^ 

r V .. .. . . • 

that the^'governaaent also reconsider the presfcnt geographic mix of 
federally. funded awards, which a^e heavily' concentrated on 
Western Europe'i, virtually nil in Africa, and low in other under- 
developed arreas. . ' - 

' . ' ■ ■ ' . ■ . ^" 

Library Collections ' 

Library research materials^ developed largely Under Ford 
Foundation and NDEA support, ^re becowihg ijpicreasxogly costly in 
i^e&ponse to inflation and the inteifnational dec^ne of the 
dollar?*-a predicament analogous to tl^t of fellowships. Both 
represent ^contributioi^^o sacietyy^hose financial deoiands usu-^ 
ally surpass the capacity of the university or the individual 
researcher. The implications are also aimilar/ Any declxhe iii 
the flow and rejil value erf "resources exacts a social price in the - 
form of lower-quality training and research* 

...... ^ ^ ■ . 



National Training . Research ^ and Exchange Facilities^ . 

The issue of quality also pertains to the financial plight 
of . such national training, research, and exchange iaoilities as 
IREX, the Inter-University Centers in Taipei and Tokyo, the 
Universities Study Center in Hong Kong, and the American Research 
Center ^in Egypit. Th^se facilities serve oiany national training - 
and reslearch' purposes that are beyond the capacity of individual 

universities. Assuming that their services cannot b6 rendered 

. . # 

more effectively by other organizations, there may also be an 
♦ 

argument for defining their functions in terms of a national need 

' : ■ . ^ , 

for quality. ' . ^ . . 

- ■ ■ , ■ ,> s , 

• Si)oken Language Training ^ 

The need for improved spoken Iranguage traini^ng touches on a 
different aspect of quality. Business and government respondents 
Qomplaxned that most America^ institutions- do not train people to 
speak foreign langua^;es with adequate fli\ency,^ Nor do they * ^ 
believe that language schools -like Berlitz are a likely solution 

"to the proble'n, alleging that the "training at such, schools is 
liseful primarily for shoft-tennr travelers. Although some respon-' 
dents agrieed that academic language training has improved in 
recent years --several cited such institutions, as the Monterey 
Insti£ute for Intfern^tiobal Studies and Middlebury Colleger-'the 
general verdi'ct, was* largely negative. . ' ' ^ 

J'/ The implication is that American language trainixig should" be 
broadly restructured^ J^ith less emphasis on reading and literary 
uses and more on intensive training in speaking and reading for 
upplied purposes. ' . ^ ' ^ * 
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^ Ob heard sevecal tateresting suggestions for doing ^ so » ^^uch 
as: (1) the creation of urbaa^soagnet high schools for foreign 
language and international studies > which Vould be allowable 
under the provisions of the Emergency School, Assistance Act; (2) 
developflienc of ^sumaer high school fellowship programs for study 
abroad > thereby motivating talented students to take up language 
and foreign affairs studies on the ba&is of first-hand experi- 
ence; (3) encouraging consortia of universities to establish 
centers for the study of uncomfaon languages, thereby increasing 

the efficiency of instruction; (4) as discussed l^elow, allowing 

C . / . ' V 

businesses and universities to make use of government language. 

training centers; (5) gradually *sbif ting the emphasis of univer^ 
, sity training toward spoken language prof iciency; and (6) proyiM- 
^•ing standby funding^ to maintain tbfe' skills of people 'trained in' 

uncotomon languages or areas whose knowledge may b6 needed occa-* 

sionally by business and' government. 

The emphasis 0/ language training cannot be shifted without 

paying a priqe — which would, probably consist of reduced training 

* 

ifx literature and the written language. (This reduction should 
not be ^sa ext^ceme as to inhibit lltetary and scholarly uses of 
'foreign languages.) But there should alsc^ be a resulting gain, 

both in career advantages for graduates and in contributiansi to 

< ^ .... , . > 

nafional need>^ not only through higher quality, but through 
greater flexibility* Up to a point, 'great;»j^r agreement between 
employers and universities about proficiency standards is ciesir- 
able. Currently, . t^-aining reflects^rimarily the standards of* 
I only one class of employer — academic institutions. Widenijig this 
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perspective tc/iaclude the standards of goveronyent and business 
employers would create stress on the existing system, but would 
also bring it closer to meeting the nejpds of the broader economy. 
Doing so will require more aggressiveness and willingness to col-' 
laborate among all parties i> One case in point is the recent 
agreement of ten colleges and universities with the Foreign Ser- 
vice Institute to use the Fsiv^raditig systeor in measuring student 
•proficiency. 

In addition to quantity and qualit^ issues, we have pointed 

out the fluctuating demand for particuj^^r skills. Experts oii'^ 

Afghanistan may be urgently needed in some periods and neglected 

in others* The same is true for students in various disciplines 

and professions associated_with international studies (ttistory 

and political science,, for^example) . Given both shifting demand 

and the lack of Asynchroriplzation between sectors, it might be 

advantageous to offer students in a discipline or a profession^ 

more opportunity to include language or area knowledge as part of 

their program* This would also respond to the contention of some 

business and government spokesmen that language and international 

knowledge should be encouraged as aafillary' skills . - ',^1 

To some extent, all of these problems could be moderated if 

«» 

• ■ ■' n 

it were possible to make* better forecasts of demand/ Yet many 
universities do not efficiently use the demand infopaation avail- 
able to them* Some are, and many others are not, attempting to 
shift the traditional skill mix through restricting area-cgnter 
admissions and fostering cooperative acrangements between area 
centers and additional disciplinary departments and professional 



^ schools. This effort has not made much headway thus far. Few 

■ • ■ . ^> . 

econoffists, business majors > or law students are sufficiently 

r/ ^ ^ 

interested in language and area studies* ' ^ 

On* recourse might be to fund high-demand departaients and \ 



professional schools directly, ^n order to interest ^em more. 

* * • ' ' ^« 

• A second recourse might ie to systematize the type of ^colla- ^ 
" * . ■ 

boration cited above Ts^ bringing training organizations and users 

together in a panel that could provide data on academic supply 

and demand, and business and government demand, in order to 

develop more ef fef tiv^^lanning mechanisms. Governmental man- 

power planning commissions h^e not^^i^d a successful record iij. 

the p*St, because of the dii^f iculties of forecaCsfeing and coatrol , 

this situation may not be immutable. It has also be^' sug- 
' ^. * ■ \ ^ . .. . •■ 

gested that such a panel could monitor the general status of 

foreign language and international studies in the United States, 

in close association with the federal funding system. This 

latter element would aliow^the.new body to help translate its 

\ estimate of priorities into funding decisions.^ This alternative 

should be considered in conjunction with the' discussion^immedi- 

ately below\ 

The final set of traixiing^related issues that we consider 
relates to the ways in which training services are deli^eredr^ 
The main issues are^ dpncentration of training versus dispersion, 
use of the governnent slanguage training systems^' and {aanagetBeat . 
of federal aid. . 
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In a tioe when government and university resources are lim- 
ited, one choice would be to concentrate ^j^iStvernffient assistan'ce in 
a smaller number o'f foreign are^ study ^centers The arguments in 
favor are bettieTrL provision of traitiing and repj/aarch facilities, 
the^ossib^lity of" building , an intellectual critical mass for the 
development of research and^training iijt'a particular area or " 
area-discipline combination (e.g'. , Soviet economics, political 
forces in the Middle East)i, and possible exrorvomies of scal^, not- 
ably in langua:ge training • The opposing^ arguments are Xhe needs 
for diversity. of viewpoint, greater g^pographic spread, greater ' 
facility of outreach, and a counterveight to academic elitism. 
Concentration is a cleai:ly economical stratagem in times of 
retrenchment, but it would hinder expansion during major up- 
^wings*^ It also might add to the problems of the isolatjed 
scholar— the college or -university specialist who lacks suffi- 
ciefnt professional contacts, graduate students, and research 



Materials to capitalize fully on his training. I| centers were i 
_ few, fellowship support might be needed to Enable isolated scho*^ 
lars to conduct research at the major centers. Nevertheless, - V 



problems Would remain — including reductions of diversity in 
research, and training, stemming from the very fact of conceat;r^^ 
tion. . . . ^ ;^ V 

A seco»d delivery system issue relates to qu^ity imp rove- 

\ * ■ ' ^' ^ * * . ' ' ' 

ment< It is generally agreed that governmeilt language facili- 

* \. ■ ■ ^ ■ * ■ 

ties, such as the. Defense Language Institute and the Foreign S^r- 
vice Institute, surpass virtually all university training in spo- 
ken langi^ges, by virtue of large instructional staffs and intent 



sive daily instructioa. One jpolicy choice might be to open thSse 

.. . * . ■ ' • • * • 

institutions to business users on a reimbursable basis |^ and to 

♦ ■{ * . . » 

well -qualified acadesic users on a scholarship basis, for uncoai- 

■* . . ■ ^ • 

■ofl languages oioty. The aim might be to provide users quickly 
with a good basic working knowledge of the language (S-2/R-2 or 
S-3/R-3 in the Stat« Department evaluation code). Acadaimic users 

•• . ^ ' * , * 

«... ^ ■ . V 

could receive additional specializefd training at their universi- 
ties as iteededy without allowing the drudgery* of learning an 
uncoomon language to interfe^re with disciplinary or area train- 

ing. T{ie opposing arguments concern the effect on university 

♦ ■* 
language departipents* elpjpentary training, and the cost to the 

government of the fellowship program. In any event, sncfa^a pro- 
gram would not reduce the long-term need for improved academic 
trainiiig in spoken languages would have it§ greatest advan- 

tage in the short run, by producing graduates who speak foreign 
languages that are in high demand by business and government, ^ 
such, as Russian, Chinese, Japanese, A'rabic, Portuguese, and 
Farsi/ ^ • , 

A third problem in improving the del^^ry system is govern- 
ment 'manajl^ment of funds for language and international itraining* 

' . \- . . %' - 

Staff members of area ^tudy centers complain about the short 

< ■ " ■ ■ ■ ^ , ■ 

terms of awards, complex and expensive application procedures, 

the inappropriate role pf outreach activities , and the bureau- 

cratically weak position <*f NDEA Title Vl in the Office of Educa- 

tion hieVapcby and* presumably tfeat of ti^e proposed Department^^^f 

< ■ . * " 

Education! Solutions such as a special, oversight unit in the 

• •• ■ ' ^- . . . ^ ■ » 

White House, :;^or' the monitoring commission discussed above, do not 
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often succeed y either in being established or in surviving effec- 

tively thereafter. * 

In geaeral^ effective goveynmerit prograsi adainistration 

requires that the program be part of an established agency » com- 

mand attention fro© senior officials of the agency, enjoy good 

Congressional relations, and be endowed with pdwerful lobby S^up- 

port. Since only ttie first of these requirements now applies to 

NDEA Title VI, it maY be that CongressNwill intervene to allow 

longkr-tenn funding for cefhters, and possibly make other new pro- 
\ ' * 

visions. ^ • 

POIICY IMPLICATIONS : THE DEMAND FOR SKILLS ^ 

' ^ ■ ■ 

This section discusses the policy implications of business, ' 

' ■. • # 

government, $nd academic demand* ' ' ' 

College )and university demand has declined after a long 
period 6f growths Over the next decade it is expected to consist 
largely of replacing present, incumbfent^i as they leave *or retire 
tBarWr and Ilchman, 1979). The main policy question is whether 
to redirect academifc demand for int^^rnatxonal skills into fields 
that are not now adequately staffed with international special^ 
ists, such as business school;^, Economics departments > and law 
•school^aciilties. The argument for this chaaige is the sai&e as 
that for changing the ski^Tl mix in graining, and could be accom- 
plished by earmarking fellowships for that purpose. 

Business demand could affect training policy in two ways: a 
greater emphasis tfn languages as ancillary skills, and greater 
eqip.hasis on certain professions in coBbination with these skills 
(e.g., law, economics , sthe sciences, business managenent). The 

SIS • 



I • ' ' ' . ■ . ; 



ancillary skill eletseat raises the question of whether universi- 
ties should reinstate language requireoents and introduce inter- 
natipnal eleMats into the curriculiuD, as proposed^ for exaaple, 

by the Association of Graduate Schools of Business* Reinstating 

*■*■*■, 

language requirene'i^s is costly and probablyv^inef fective, because 

"captjxvc studeilts^' are unlikely to roaster languages. Nor is it 

*■ ' . ' _ « 

easy to internationalize the curriculum by introducing bew 
c;6urses — which aieans^ to soiie extent, elioinatijrig others. Yet 
tbe^task^ undertaken with care, might appeal to univei;^itiesy 
particularly if accompanied by funding to subsidize curriculum 

c 

changes T v * 

Gpverniiefnt demand is more complex than academic business 
demanid. * Government faces a shortage of international skills in* 
two fields. ^ The first is languages* The government tries to 
ease the shortage by giving its efliploye^s . language training, 
although the skills they acquire are modest (usually S-2/R-2 for 
uncommon languages). Foreign affairs agencies seem to accept the 
present situation ^ not only because it is difficult to Yemedy» 
but also Ifecause they are primarily looking for foreign affairs 
officers and intelligence specialists not linguists. However, 
to the extent that the present si tif a tion is unsatisfactory, it ^ 
could probably be remedied by iatproved pre-^service training, more 
thorough government-sponsored* training periods in the United 

. ■ r 

States and abifoad and, moife iisportant, by offeri|ig more incen- 
tives'fbr people to remain in specialized fields for longer tine 
periods. ^ 
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' As aoted above, intelli^nce agencies that are respoasible 

• • c ■ 

for Inforsatioa-gatheriag buffer rapid turnover of language- 

trained personnel ^ which creates a different kind of language 
deoand problem. 'Numerically^ this group is larg^, accounting for 
about half, of all the language-skills jobs in the U.S. govern- 
sent. Therefore, quantitatively and qualitatively, this turnover 
Is (^ostily. Given the de itacto restlrictions on changipg pay and 
v(»rking conditions for military personnel, it ©ay be^ difficult to 
change this situation, which ioplies high Defense Language Insti- 
tute training costs and lower quality of language skills. The - 
effect of turnover on the national pqol of specialist's of course 
depends on what further use the discharged servicensen oake of 

■■ ■ - ■ t' ■■ ^ ". ■■ ^ ^- 

their language skills « Many of then may become language teach* ^ 
. ers» lEor exanple. 

The other oiajor short^iige, mentioned' moire often \>y top intel- 
li^gence agency managers than by operating officials, is that of 
highly qualified specialists to coiicluct long**tena analyses. ^This 
need is difficult t6 fill for two reasons: Highly qualified 
resetrchex's tend to avoid inte^llig^ce work.; and the federal 
goverpaent' 8 attention is focused on short- ter» problens. The 
underlying problem is not shortages of particular skills, then, 
but of how to reestablish the confidence of academic experts in 
intelligence agencies^ and hov to revise governmental , 

- > .A 

intelligence-processing priorities* 

The same observatioil about priorities applies to the mix of 

intelligence an4l3rsis skills. So much information is being col- 

. / ^ / . ■ _ 

lected by SMans of new technologies^ that it camiot5^||[)s analyzed 
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coi^letely by preseat analysis staffs. To do so woul<^ require 
larger staffs, which are costly. The policy issue is whether the 
need is urgent^enough to merit sore federal funding. ^ 

. ■' ♦ . - 

Structural elejuents also affect government denand, the fluc- 
tuations' of which are particularly disiHiptive for the maintepiance 
expertise on "low volume" countries (see Chapter 3).. When staffs 
working on Western Europe, China, and the Soviet Union are 
reduced, a cadre still remain^ for the next expansicm; but^staff 
reductions may wholly eliminate the stodk of expertise on Africa 
or Central Asia- The alternatives, neither of them very attrac- 



tive, are to retain "low vQluoe" staff at the expense of more 

■■ • . . ' - ' — ■ . ■ 'I 

uz\^ent needs, or to reassign them to other jobs where they oiay 

• ■■ ■ . ' ' V ' ■ 

find it difficult to maintain their skills. T]lie governiaent o^ay 

* ■ • 

wish to consider new alternatives, including funding universities 
to maintain a research base' in these "low vcolume" fields during 
^ do^svings in demand. ^^^^ 

Another structural problem, which probably doeinates all 
others io governaent use of these skills, is the inefficient use 
of resources. Examples abound: State and Defen$e Department 
career incentives /encourage frequent rotation of assignments and 
the acquisition of generalise skills. Assignments to research 

and intelligence work-in these agencies are often considered 

■ ^ . ■ ' ■ %f . 

disadvantageous to career goals 'or even dead endsi CIA intelli- 
gencc analysts receive no refresher ^^ra^ing for skill oainte- . 
nance. Defense. Department data col lection. suffers from high 

turnover of linguists. Throughoutj^e foreign affairs agencies^ 

...... , . 

people feel strong incentives to move frequently among assign-* 
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^ ai^nti^ on their way up the career ladder^ and avoid being ^'stuck^ 
persanently ia a Biinor post because they know the language and 

V 

the area so well. V 

» • * 

. * In these »way$ the government . recruits people p;rimarily for 17* 

operational roles rather than the , functional specialties that 

they are trained for* Ironically, then, the government dissi- 

< ... 
pates the y^ry strengths it recruits, and claims ^.t wishes to 

*• . • # 

enhance. The problem suggests its own solution: create incen- ^ 

tives for specialization by readjusting promotional criteria, \ 
providing longer language training, and providing, as appropri- 
ate, higher pay and adequate refresher training for specialists. 
Foreign^ language and international studies in the United 
^ States generally face the same problems as many other academic 
, fields: shrinking demand for graduates, particularly in academic 
jobs; tighter budgets^ reflecting inflation and, in some cases, 

* ■ V 

declining enrollment; and reduced freedom to conduct research and 
maintain skills. The spdrcial problems of foreign language and 
interna tiona}. studies reflect fluctuations in government demaiid; 
changing skill-mix needs, imperfectly transmitted by government 
and^'business to the university system (and often/ unwillingly 

■ ■■■■■ • 7 ■ 

^ , . accepted by the latter); and the close relationship between qual-- 

« * 

ity of training and high-cost resources «Uch as foreign $tudy% 
expensive library materials, and costly lang^ag(S^ trainixig. To 
these special problems might be added the eoo^lex imtrauniversity 
administrative structure imposed by the interplay of — and often 
antagonism ^ong'^-area centers^ disciplinary departments, 

♦ ■ - • . . . 

language departments, and outreach activities. 
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CONCLUSION : THE POLICY ISSUES IN REVIEW 



Ouir analysis leads us to suggest consideratioa of policies 

that sight affect both supply and demand. In relation to train 

iog aad supply ^ they jx^^ 

. • ■ ■■ ■ ^ « 

1. To paintaia^ as an interioi oieasure, the present 

^ resource level of university traiiaiiig capacity 

in foreign language and international skills, tak- 
ing account, thereby, of both inflatiQn and the 
changing international value of the dollar; 'and to 
provide for a study aisied %t making specific long- 
run recoMBcndations about the size and fdcus of 
federal support. ^ '■' " ^ 

2. To restrict or expand, by discipline, as deitand 
' prospects indicate, the level .^of admissions for 

graduate degrees in international studies degrees. 
3- To aaintain dtn agreed level of support for three 
el^iepts of foreign study and resear^^jjU^ellow 
ships for study and research; national centers for - - 
overseas research, training, and exchanges; and 
8peciali2i|;d library a^cquisition*^. . 

4. To take a variety of actions to ioprpve the level 
of CQspetence in spoken languages provided by'Aoier- 
icaa training institutions, while Baintaining other 

' . . t ■ * ■ ■ _ 

sBiills as seeded for literary and scholarly pur-, 
■ ■ poses » . ^ 

5. To shift resources > preferably through greater 
uni versity-goverh»ent -business collaboration, fro«i 
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low-desaQd to high-demand discipliaes and profes- 
sioils; and encourage more language and iQ^rna- 
tiDa4l $i:udies pptrons as a part of specialized 
disciplinary or professional training. ^ - i 
6. To consider changes in the delivery' of traiaii^g 
through: greater concentration or greater .disper- 
sion of area studieP^nters; opening gover&ent 
language training institutes to academic and husi"* 
ness users; and restructuring the government's 
administration Of NDEA Title VI • 



In ten^s of demand » the only ^problem that has emerged for 
business is the difficulty of transmitting to the universities 
its moderate interest in foreign languages and international st^ 
dies as ancillary skills. This gives Else to no new policy 
implications^ other thad ithose already discussed for improving 
collaboration and shifting to high-demand skills.. 

For governaieat, which faces perennial problems in aaoaging a 
vast labor force^ most of , the main problems-^-cycles of demand^ 
inadequate staff quality, and inappropriate career incentives and 
consequent rapid turnover of specialists-^-^are not unique to the 
specialties we have been examining, yet they take on a pajrticular 
form in the case* of languages and international skills. The main 
policy issues to consider are; 

1. Foreign affairs agencies^ language skills appear to 

... ■ . ■ ■ 

need ia^roveaent. How should the skills be 

provided— by goversMent training institutes, - 
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universities , study abrdad? What should be the 
; role pf each (since each clearly^will continue to 
have an ioportant rple)? 

The quality of long-tera intelligence, analysis is 
said to 'be defieieat and its quantity too saall. 
Can the skills of (:urrent staff be improved by 
refresher training or more advanced training? If 
so, should government trainiag^ universities^ or 
study abroad be the. main vehicle for maintaining 
skills? More broadly, are the pressures of govern* 
■ent consistent with high-quality, long-term 

research in these fields? 

^ ■ . ■ , ...... . 

Should, the governaient maintain lo^-volume language 
and aifea skills during periods of Vontraction, or 

should universities, with governjprat subsidy^ be 

■\ 

the long-term repository of^^ese skills? 
Should foreign affairs agencies restructure their 
career incentives to encourage specialization in 
language and area skills? If so, should there be- 
partially separate career .specialist services, or 
should general careet development standards be 
changed? 

Should the government exercise more control over 
supply by creating a coomission to oversee and, in 
light of desBand conditions and national need, set 
priorities foit federal aid to universities » as 
part of a^estructuring of the aid system? 
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INTERVIEW GUIDES FOR RAND STUDY 



A/' GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS RESPONDENTS 
National^ Need 

1* $tart out by describing background of President's 
CoaDi}>sion» raising issue of national need* ^ 

V. 

Total Enployntent • - 

2. a. Does your agency (firm) now employ, as coipared to five 
^ years ago, flK>re, the saiae, or fewer people who use^ 

foreign language or international disciplines (such as 
international economics i , international relations, Latin 
Aioerican area knowledge) in tlteir work? • ' 

♦ b. In light of present trends, what changes- do you expect^ : 

in your total .ioploynaent -of people witli tk^se skills 
^ in the coming decade? . ^ 

c. Is there a mechanism in your agency (firm) for estimating 
these need&? 

• g ' ■ ' • ; * ■ 

Types of £mpioyees 

We also have some statistical questions about the numbers 
and types of such specialists you es^ploy now and th6 number 
you employed five years ago. 

• ■ . - /J 

3. a. WhaC international or language skills does your agency 
(fir^) need more of , ^which ones less? (Where appropriate, 
ask about languages in customary use.) 
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b. i\re ^ay particular skills in shT>rt supply to your agency 
(fim)? . / 

c. , In what field of iaternational> expertise, if any, is 

recruitment of appropriate quality staff a problem? 
d/ Easier or harder than five years ago? 

e. How do you» think your experience in recruiting people 
with qualified j^^^age and area skills compares with, 
that of other agencies (firms) , in your field? 

f. What are your main recruitment sources? 

*• ■ * ' 

Information, Research, , Consulting 

4. a. Do yqu feel that by and large your itffonna^ion and 

research^ heeds are snet frpni present source^? 

b. Jf not, what kind of unclassified information do you • 

need that ifS now not available? 

♦ - ■ • 

Recruitment Sources 

5. a. Do you employ foreign nationals, or people largely 

trained abroad, to perform tasks comparable 
to those performed by Ajoerican-trained experts? 
b If so, relatively more or less in recent years? ' 

c. If so^ does this frequently reflect unavailability 
or high cost of U.S* ^trained staff? 
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d/ Do. you recruit American-trained foreigners 

for service in their own countries? (^Business 
respondents only) 



Training * • . ' 

6. a. Do you train your staff ^in international studies or 
foreign lanj^ages? 

If so^ how does it work: in~house training, colleges 

and universities, coosDercial language schools, contract 

^arrangements for specialized teachers training abroad? 

How many, of your staff members who use foreign languages . 

/* " or international, skills ^o you train? 

* • 

d*» Do you engage in joint training of your staff with 
other agencies (firms)?. , " 

e. Are there possibilities for retraining people to new 
specialties? ^ - 

f . How do you deal with language differences here and 

* e 

abroad?^ " - 

■ - ^ ■ 

g. Is it usually important for your employees who use these 
skills to be very fluent in a foreign language (speaking, 
reading, writing) or^to have extensive" knowledge of a ^ 
given country or area? - 

h. Or. is this a lower priority compared to professional 
or business skills? . ' 
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Priorities 



7. a. If you;: agency Cfina) could employ 10 percent . 

more people now, would the staff with these 

: >f ■■ 

skills he increased more than proportionately or less? 

8. a. If your agency (firm) wanted to hire these skills, 
. ' • -s , * ^ . 

>-v which odes would you want to hire now?' 

Five years from apw? - 



4 
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t- NONPROFIT ORGANIZATIONS . ' . 

• f * ■ ■ ■ ^ 

V Natioaal Need t- ■ • 

^ ^ 1. start out by describing background <>f President's 

Conmission, raising issue of national need/ 

♦ ' ' ' ' 

Focus of Work 

. 2.a\ As coQi|>ared to five years agO^ does your organization^ 
research (public affairs) work consist relatively 
iBore or relatively less of work that requires fore^ign 
language or international studies skills? 
What proportion, of your work now requires thos* skills? 
c. What are your principal clients/sources of support for 
this work? 

^ d. Looking at current trends, what will that Jiroportion 
be five years from now? 

e. Has funding changed in recent ye^rs? 

f . In what areas have there been changes? 
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Total Employisent 

^3, a. Does your organiEation now employ, as compared to five 
years 4go, ajore, the same, or fewer people who use 
S-eign language or international disciplines (such ^ 




as international econooics, international relations. 
Latin# Aow?rican area knowledge) in their work? 

b. In light of present trepids, what changes do you 
expect in your total employment of people with .these 
skills in^the coming decade? 

c. Ve also have some statistical questions about the 
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numbers and types of such special! sfts yon employ now 

and the number you jemployed five years ago 1 We would 

appreciate it,.if you could have your staff fill out 

.^^ . * - 
this fQrm and >retui:h it to sbonl' 

Types of Employees 

4. a. .What international or^ahguage skills does your 

organization need more now, which one^ less? 
• b. Are any particular skills in short suppjly to your 
^ * organization? 

c. In what field of international exjjertise, if any, 

is recruitment of appropriate quality staff a problem? 

■ , • ■ » . 

. d. Do any skills seem to be in over-supply (lar^e excess 

■ ' ■ - , . . V 

** • » ' . ' * 

■\ • ■ » ■ p 

of qualified applicants)? * , 

e. Are shortages, if any, more or less a problem than 
before? ^ ' , - 

f. Do yo\i think your organization offers' enough incentives 
to recruit the people it needs/wants in light of 
competition from other employers? 

g. How dp you think your experience in recruiting compares 
with that of other, organizations in your field? 

fnformation, Renearch^ Consulting 

5. a. Do^you buy external info rmation^ research, consulting, 

or ti^anslation services iiU these interna tiooal fields? 

b. Do^ you feel that by and large your information ^nd 
• reseat'ch needs are met from present sources? 

c. ^^If not, what kind of unclassified information do yoii 



neexl that is now not availab],e? 

• «- ■ 

^ d. How do you think your unmet needs compare with t.hose 

' . ■ . » 

' ' ^ of other organizations in your field? 
^ ^ *, * 

Recruitioent , 

* It 

6. a. What ate the main soii^es of recruitment ^or entry-1 

persbonel? 

b. How do ydu think your unmet needs compare with those 
\ of other prganizations in your field? 

Priorities * ^ . ' - 

7. a. ir you could employ 10 percent more people now 

■ ■ • 

\ organization-wide > would you increase staff with 

># 

these skills more than proportionately or less? 
b. If there were additional job openings fox: these 
skills in your organization j which of these skiJLls 
would you w^ttt to hite now? 
Five years from now? ^ 



STATE AND lOCAL GOVERNMENT REgPOHDENTS 
(Telepboae Interview Guide) ^ 

National Need 

1- Start out by describiag background of President's 
Coomissioa^ raising issue of national need* 

Total Need " 

■ f 

2. a* About how large is^ J^he professional staff of your 
agency? . * 

b. Do you employ people in your dejpartment/agency that 

are 'trained as inteni^tional specialists or use foreign 
- language skills? {If they say no', ask why and end 

the interview.] ^ ^ 
:c. How many professional people with language and/or * 

area training <lo you employ? \ 
d. Has this level changed over the pa>t five years? 
Do you anticipate changes in the level of staffing 
over the next fiVe years? ^ Why? ^ ; * 

^ (For non-^employers only) 

Did you e^er employ foreign language or area 
specialists? (If s.o) What Uappened? Do you plan t 
to in the future? (If yes) What type of skills do ' 
\yoUi' 'need? ■ / ■ ^ \ ' 

' :■ • ■ /' ' 

Types, of Eoployees • - . . 

• , ■ •■ , . ■ ■ " 

» 3.Ui. Which languagelskills do you use? 
b. What area knowledge do you require? 



c. Bo you plaiEi on increasing specialized skills? How? 

d. If your agency could esqsloy 10 percent mote pleople, 
^ould you increase the propor4n.oQ of staff with language 
or foreiga^area skills in equal, greater or lesser 
proportion than now exists? * 



STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

w 

, Recruitment/ and Training " 

4. a. What are the i»ain sources pf your recruitment? \ 
b. Have you had any trouble recruiting people with the 

language or area backgrouxjtds you need? If so, why? 
t. Do you t«fin or retrain your staff in foreign 

languages and/or international studies? If so^^dw? 
(£#g#9 cosmercial language schools, college (^purses). 

Inf onsation > 

5*a. Do your present lofpnnation sources provide all the 

infonaation you need about foreign countries, businesses 
V international trade and investment? 

b. If not, what kinds of information do you need that is 
now not available? 
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FOUNDATION RESPONDENTS 



National Need 

1. ^Start out by describing background of President's 

CoiDiBBission^ raise issue of national need. 

Eaployinent .. 

2. Your most recent amxagrl-TeporT "SSys that you supported 
the fallowing types of activities related to foreign 



language and international stitidies (sch^olarships , support 
of u^versity training, technical assistance abroad, 
research^ information dissemination) • ♦ 

a. ^ About "^ow many people does the foundatipn use, as^ 

employees or consultants, to woirfc on tl^ese topics? 

b. More or iesip than fijire years ago? \ 

c. Looking ahedd, what changes do you expect in your 
total eoployraent of people with these skills? 



Types of Employees (large foundations only) 

3. a. What international or language skills does your 
fouifdation need aiore now, yhich ones less?, 
b. Ar^ any. particular, skills ia shgrt ,^ply to your 
foundation? ^ 
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In what field of interaationaX expertise, if any» 
is recruitment of appropriate quality staff a probleni? 
Do any skills seein to be in over-suppl^j;^ (large excess 
of qualified applicants)"? 

Art shortages, if any, more or less a problem than 

• ■ • 

before? • 



Do you employ fore^fn staff or coasultants? 
More or fewer\now than in the past? 



Which language skills or areas of international studies 
does your program stress? 

Do you support more or less work requiring language 
ski lis/ international studies skills from your ^grantees 
than you did five years ago? 

Ten years a^go? | ' 

(If less): Does this reflect' a view ,that^^^i^e skills 

and the inforasation they provide are now adequate? 

If not, which skills should' receive more funding from 

whatever, source^ ' ' 

(If more): Does this increase represent a foundation 

view that these skills, and t|ie information they provide, 

are now inadequate? ♦ 

If so, which,, if any, skills or knowledge shortages ^re 

you trying to remedy? , . 
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♦ 

h. Is the oatiooal need for these skills being net aov? 

■ ■ ■ . ' \ 

i . What problems do you sde? 



Traiaittg 



\ 
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5. a. Wbea your founditioi^ seeks^ language, area, or inter- 
national skills, how important is thorough training? 

b. For ejcaa^le, is it usually important, for your e«ployees 

who use these skills to be very fluent in a foreign 

c ■ \ 

language or to have extensive knowledge of a given 
cpimtry or area? 

c. Or is this a lower priority compared to professional 
or business skills? ' \^ 



\ 
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ACADEMIC INSTITUTIONS ' 

1. Start out by describing background of President's Conaission, 
raising issue of national need. 

Program Information 

. 2. a. Can you tell us (expand on) how your prograjsi is ( ^ 
organized and relates to the disciplinary departments? 
b. Does the Center offer any courses or only disciplinary 
departi^nts and professional schools? 
^^^^c^ Can you give us a listing of "your current course offering 

that also tells us where they are taught?^ 

• ■ i"'* . . ■ \ 

3/ (If the Center offers courses) How do you decide whether^ 

a new course should be offered in the Center, as op^ked 

' ,to in a disciplinary departa^nt or professional school? 

4. Can you tell us ^hat you think your program is' designed 

to train. students to do? 

. . . * ■ 

5. a* Over the last decade have you changed your admissions 

policies? 

For example, have you changed the number you admit to 

* 

your program? (If so, why?) \ . * 

• . .V. ..... . . ^ ♦ 

t:. Have you changed your entry requirements; such as ^ . " 
required foreign language competence? . r- 

d* Do you expect to make any changes in your admissions 

' ' * ; ' . ■ • ^ 

policies in the near future? 

*• : ■ ■ 

6. a. What are your mifliifliuai foreign language requirements in 
. . . reading? . • ' 

N. b. Writing? • 

235 
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c. Speaking ability? ift 

7. a. Over the last ^decade have you made any changes la yoqr 

degree requirements? 
h. Do you expect to aiaJce any such changes i?n the near 
future? ^ * 

8. a. In the last decade have you increased or declreased the 

nuaber of program ties to departments and professional 
schools? ♦ 

b. (If imrreased) With what departisents or professional 
sc^ools^ave you oade new ties? How have these new ties 

c' 

occurred? 

c. Do students ia a department without foreign area or 
language offerings, now have formal access to departments 
with these offerings? 

d. Or have departments or professionals schools previously 
without foreign langi^ge or area courses a^dded such 
courses to their offerings? 

9. a. Are there programmatic or facility (e.g., library) 

cliaages that you have wanted to make in the past and 
could not implement? . 

b. If so^ what kinds of changes? 

■ ■ ■ ' \, 

c. Why could you not isake the«? (Organization? Finances?) 

10. «. Do you Qe6d «ore soney for your program? (If so) Why? 

b. What would you do with it? 

c. What will you do if you do not get aM>re Boney? 

11. g. Is federal support for foreign language and area studies** 
/ , organized in a way that sseets your needs? 

■ • ■/ -I , ■ V ' ■■\ . ■ 
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b. What kinds, of changes would you like to see in the 
legislation or regulations governing this support? 

Graduate Student Information 

12. What is your impressiofi of the <j^uality of your students 

today, relative xto the quality of thdse trained ten years 
ago? (Probe for the basis of the respondent's perceptions: 
e^g., GRE scores » effort expended inclasses, quality of 
preparation of entering students.) 

13 • Do you make efforts to recruit students for your program? 

14. Over the last decade have you poticed any change in the 
number of students enrolled in yoiir courses whose employers 
sent them for training? (E.g., State Department, military, 
Dusinesses. ) 

15. a. Over ^e last decade has the number of foreign students 

■ . ^ ■ ■ 

enrolled in your program^ s courses increaslsd or decreased? 
b. About what proportion of your current enrollees are 
foreign students? 

16. ^ iX^ statistical data are unavailable): 

a. Do you know the average length .of time it takes for your ^ 
Master *s (or certificate) students to obtain their 

#»■ degrfee? 

b. Your' joint degree students? 

c. (If not) Do you know wh^ taight have these data? 



17. a. What are the major kiMS of employers for your graduates? 

Have the »iployment opportunities for your graduates 

I. 

changed over the last decade? 
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b. Do you find tJhtat tbday more of your gra^^uates are unem- 
ployed or employe^ ia jobs that do not use their training? 

c. Do you expect any future changes in their opportunities? 
18/ Do y6u ^have statistics on the first placement of your 

students » or can you tell us who does? 



Use of Foreign Language and Area Expertise 

19. a. Relative to five 'years ago, does your program employ a 
different nusd>er of teachers and researchers who 
specialize in foreign languages or international 
disciplines? 

b. Do you expect to employ fewer or more such individuals 
in the next five years? 



20. 



Over the last decade , which language and international 
area skills do you need more and which less? 



/ 
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21. a. Has your program had difficulty in hiring particular 

language or foreign /area skills or coabinations of skills 
at acceptable quality levels? 

(If so) What do you think accounts for-these shortages? 
Arc they recent, or long-standing? ^ ^ 

22. a. Do you get an. excess nujabei^f qualified candidates in 

some fields? (If so) 

/* 

b. is this excess recent, or chronic? 

23* a « Do you have data that shoW whether the research 

- ■ • 

productivity of the center faculty has increased or 

■ ■/ 

declined over the la^^ decade? 
b. (If not) Do you h^e any sense of whether it has 
increased or deceased? ■ < 

24, a. Does your language and foreign area staff include 

foreign nationals or people I'argely trained abrt^ad? 

If so, how man^^? 
b. What proportion do these individuals represent of your 

staff? ; 
c* Why have you hired these individuals, rather than ones 

trained in the United Staftes? For exasiple, do you use 

■ * ■ 

them for foreign language training? ^ 

25. a* Other than their teaching, research, and coamittee duties 

are there demands for foreign area and language faculty . 
services inside the university (e.g., sumner training 
. institutes)?. 

b.. Outside the university (e.g. , 12, community business 
groups, state and federal policymakers)? 
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Appendix B - 

LIST OF ACADEMIC INSTITUTIONS . FIRMS , 
AGENCIES. AND ORGANIZATIONS INTERVIEWED 



ACADEMIC ^INSTITUTIONS (63 interviews ) 

American Graduate School of Internatipnal . 
Management (Thunderbird) . 

Clareflkont Men^s College 
* - Departn^nt of Ecodooiics 

Columbia University . ^ 

-\Barnard College 
Coluiibia Law School 

«^ Gra4uate^ School of Busiiness 
. - Scbopl of International Affairs v 

California State University at Long B^ach 
.- President's Office - ^ 

• 

The Defense' Language Institute ■ 

Duke University , 

- Canadian Aiqpa Program 
Eastern Michigan University * 

- Program on Language and Itxteraati^al 

Trade . 
« ■ • * . "< 

The Foreign Service Institute ^'^^ 

Georgetown University 

- School of Foreign Service 

Harvard Univeraity 
' " ^ Council on East Asian Studies 
Harvard Business School . , 
Japah^ Institute 
^ John F« Kennedy School of Government 

- Language and Area. Center foi^ East/ 

Asian Studies . . 

- Harvard Law School 

* Russiaa Research Center 
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The Johns Hopkins University 

-'School of Advanced International Studies 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
• Center for International Studies 

s. ■ ■ , • ■ ^ 

Monterey Institute of Foreign Studies 

New York University 

- Kevorkian Near Eastern Center 

- New York University Business School . 

Princeton Univetsity 

- Woodrow Wilson School of. Public and 

International Affairs ' 

Stanford University ' 

- Center for Research in International Affairs 

Tufts'^niversity * 

-Fletcher School of Law and Diplonacy 

University of California at los Angeles ' 

- Chancellor's Office 

" Coonittee on International and Coaparative 
Studies. ^ . v^.' ■ 

- Gustave von Gruri'ebauB B^isnter for Near 

Eastern Stucli^s . , ^ 

- Latin Aaerican Studies Center ' 

- Political Science Departaent 

University of Chicago 

- Board olf Trustees 

University of I Cincinnati 

University of 1 Michigan 

- Center for Chinese Stadies \ 

- Center ftor Japanese Studies 

- Center fbr Near Eastern an^ African Studies 

- Center for Rlissian and East European' Studies 

- Center ^r West European Studies 
Poli.ticall Science Department 

- Southeast \ Asian Studies Center ^ 

University^ of Pennsylvania, 

- Ihteinatiottal Programs 

- Kiddle East Center , 

- Wharton Grakiuate School (Multinational 

, Enterprise Unit) ' 



^45 
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Acadeiiic Ptofessioaal Associatioa&i 
aericaa Ajssociatiox 
of Slavic Studies ^ 



~ American Association for the Aavancemeat 



• American Coupcil of the Teaching of Foreign 
I*anguages ^ 

- Association of African Studies Programs 

- Ass6c:^4tion for Asi^ Studies 
*- Council, for European studies 

- International Studies Association . 

- Latin American Studies Association 

- Middle East Studies Association 
«^ Modem language Association . 



BUSINESS FIRMS (50 interviews) 

Manufacturing . Construction and Retailing . ^ 

. * . 

• Continental- 'Grdup 

President • s' Of fi'ce 

Exxon Middle East Corporation 

- Employee^Relations Department 

Interna^tional Flavors and Fragrances , Inc. 

- Employee Relations * 

Fo?d Motor Company ' 

- Personnel Department 

- International Government Affairs 

Fluor Corporation ' 
" President's Office 

General Foods Corporation, International * 
Personnel 

Grace Company • 

- President's Office ' v 

International Business Machines^ . 

- International Assignments 

I^ernational Harvester 

- Cokrporate Human Resources, Planning 

. and Developirtent 

^ international Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 

- President's Office and Personnel 

** <i ■ . . . ■ 

Kaiser Electronics 

^ international Business 



\ 



2ie 
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* Levi Strauss and Coapany 

- International Public Relations 

Nissan Motors > ^ ' - 

" Employee Relations 

Pfizer International, Inc. 

- Public Affairs 

Renault USA ' \ ' , 

Schliwberger Corporation 
.i ^ Personnel ^ ' 

Sears ^ Roebuck and Company j,. 

International Operations j . 

' Sperry-Rand Corporation ^ 
Personnel 

Standard Oil Company of California 

Foreign Service Personnel Department 

Xerox Corporation 

• International Personnel . . 

Banking 

Bank of America 
- - World Banking Division 

Barclay* s Bank 
, - Personnel 

Citibank . 
' - International Personnel^ 

Cbase Manhattan Bank 

- Management Resources and Personnel 

Continental Bank ^ 

Presidefat^s Office and Personnel 

First National Bank of Chicago 

- Operations ^nd ^Personiiel 

Security Pacific National Bank. 

- Business' Economics Department 

- International Banking Group 

Wells Fargo Bank 

, - International Group 
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Services \ 

■ \ ' ■> . 

tour).s«: 

Hiltoalaternational Hotels 

• - Hu^an Resources 
lotercontlnental Hotels 

• .Operations and Plaoning 
Pan American IVirlinea 

Personnel - 
Transworld Airlines 

- Persohnel ^ 

Other: 

A»erican InternatjlonaL Group 

- Public Affairs . 
B002, Allen and Hamilton 

Internatipnal Operations 
Stanford Research Institute 

- International Programs ^ 
Coudert Brothers ' 

- Management 
Shenban and Sterling 

- Fersonael 

Press 

■? 

Associated Pre^s Ihternat^Loaad 
Coluiobia Broadcasting System 
The L06 Angeles Tiines. 
The New York Tines , 
The United Press Internatiaal 
The Wa&hington Post >. 
Tine Magazine * A . 

United Press International * 

1 

Associations . ^ ^ 

)fation|il Small Business Association 

National Association of £x|>ort Managemeat Companies 
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GOVERNMENT AGENCIES (48 interviews ) 

loteroatiooal Organizations ^ 

Interaatioaal Baak for Reconstruction and Development 
- Personnel =^ . • 



United Nations 

- Secretariat 

- Translation Division 
• U.S. Mission'to U.N, 

^ 'Hie World Bank 
^ . - Directors Office 



Executive Branch . 

Agency for Intei^national Developnent (AID) k 

„ . . / 

Depart«eirt of Coaaerce 

- Office "of Country Affairs ♦ 

- Bureau of Exportation, Office of laternatioaar Marketing 

and Trade DeyelopiBent 

Depal^tnent of Defefise ^ , 

- Office of Secretary of Defense 

- Office of Joint Chiefs of Staff 

- The Defense Intelligence Agency — 

- Departatent of the Anoy 

Department of State 

- Personnel Bureau 

- Bureau 'for Intelligence and l^esearch 

- Foreign Service ' ' f ' 

Executive Office of the President 
, - National Security Council 
■* Central Ii\tielligence Agency 



International Coonunications Agency 
^ - Eastern and South Asian Affairs 
East Asian and Pacific Areas 

- American Republic Affairs 

National Seciirity _Ag;ettcy- - " 

DepartoMQt pf Health, Education, and Velifare 

- Office of Education 

Office of Manageawnt^ and Budget 
Overseas Private Investaent Corporation 



legiglative Branch 

CoxigresEional Research Service 

• Foreign Area and National Defense Division ^ 

House Foreign Affair^ Coflamittee 

Senate Education > Arts and Huauinities SubcoBiaiittee 
Mesbers of Congress 



California: 

" -Iliternational Division of the Coomission for Economic 



- Department of Business and Economic Oevelopaient 



* Division x>f 'Int<|rnational Cowoercep Department of Cooimerce 

Ohio: , \ ^ ' 

• .Division of International Trade, Department of Economiq^ 

and Community Development 



Pennsylvania: ' 

* Buxreau of International Develo]pment ^ Department of Commerce 



* International Division of Industrial Commission 

Los Angeles Port Commission 

- Trad* Development . 



Port ofa^kiand * ^ 

Npw York City Industrial Development Agency 

- City-JBusiness Hirfceting Ciorporation 

f. . • ■ . \ ^■ 

Chicago Chamber of Commerce ^ 



State and Local Governments 



/ Development 



Illij^ois: 




Texas:. 



San^^tonio Chamber of Commerce 



Angeles Chamber of Commerce \ 





■ " ■■ , ^- 

FOUNDATIONS AND NONPROFIT QRGAif I2ATI0NS (12 interviews ) 
Foundations . ^" 

■ ■ . ■ 

The Ford Foundation /' 
William and Flora He^^lett Foundation 
The Andrew W. Mellon Foundation 

The Rockefeller Foundation ' — r 

J . ■ ■ . ' 

Non-Profit 

American Council on Educaticui 
c - Division of International Education Relations 

American Council of. Learned Societies 

- IREX . 

.Chicago Council on Foreigrf Relations 

♦ The Conference Board % ' 

Kqnnan Institute for Advanced Russian Studies^ 

Mormon Church Representative 




Nat ional EndowQtent for the Humanities 

Social Science Research Council 
Southeast Asia Program' 
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Appendix C 



SUPPLY AND DEMAND VARIABLES 



ables. 



We attempted to obtain trend data for the following vari* 

% 



Supply Variables 

(1) Training Resources 

(a) Constant dollar funding for foreign language 
and ;^nternational centers by source (e,g. > 
' ^ tuition, foundation, grants, governraent' grants) 

. and purpose (libraries^ fellowships, faculty);- 

♦ . ■ . ' ' .> * 

||, ^ (b) Number of foreign language and international 

faculty, preferably measured in full-time 

equivalents 

(c) Constant dollar funding fl^ overseas centers 
^ and eitcbange programs by source • . 

■ ,f . ' ■ ■ - 

(2) Foreign language and international center program \ 

structures 



ERIC 



(a) Current structure: the number and nature of 
formal program ties between each cepiter and 
the disciplinary depa'rtments and professional 



schools at that center* s university; 

* ■ ■ .1 ■ 

• • . ■ ■ ■ \ ■ i 

(b) Potential for structure change: proportion 

of foreijjn language and international faculty ^ 

who are tenured. ■ 

(3) ProductioQ of Skills 

^ ■ % ■ 

(a) The nuail^er of enrollees by substantive area^ 
student disciplinary department or professional 

school ''affiliation, and student natibnality 

' ^ ' ' ■ . ■ ' ■ 

(American versus foreiga) ; 

(b) Nuiaber of degrees by type of degree (e.g.j- 

M. A., Ph.D., MBA with foreign area certificate), 
\ student disciplinary departoent or professional 
. school affiliation, a;id student nationality 
(American versus foreign); 

(c) Mean length of time required for obtaining ^ 
. degrees, by type of degree and disciplinary 

. departaient or professional school in which 

. ■ .J ' ■ .0 

■ . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ . •. 

degree was obtained. 



"(4) Placienent of advanced degree graduates with a fore:; 
language and international specialty or cooponent to their train' 

ing ■ — - — • ■ 



(a) First eoployvent ; ^ 



(b,) Major employers by level of, graduate degree 
(M^A. versus fh.D.) aad dfiscipliaary depart- 
iient or prof essioaal school * 

(5) Research productidn oieasured by resource inputs^ to 
research frod the foundations (directly Or via orgaaizations such 

as the Social Science Research Council) and the federal govern- 

. ■ ■■ \ 

»eot (e.g*. National Science Foundation, St^te Department, the 
Office of Education, the Defense Dep^artoient) » ' 

Deoiand Variables 

; ^ ^ ■ ■ * 

(1) EjopIoyTBeut trends *for specialists by quantity and type 
for: - . ^ .^ 



m 



(a) The federal government; 

(b) Business*; and 

(c) Colleges and universities. 



/ 



(2) Age profile of foreign language and international stu^ 
dies facilities / 
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